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Wonderful Rag Doll Offer! 


Here is “Snoky,” the big, fat and sassy Snow King 
Doll. Little girls, and even little boys, fall in love 
with “‘Snoky” on sight. Why not have ‘“‘Snoky” 
come and live with you? 

Just send 20¢ in stamps to help cover cost packing 
and mailing and we will mail you this famous 
Snow King doll. “Snoky” is ready-stuffed, beauti- 
fully sewed; comes in four colors and stands 14 
inches high. Don’t put it off and forget. Send for 
“Snoky” today. He will make any little girl or boy 
mighty happy. Mail the coupon today. 


The Snow King Baking Powder Co. 

4332 Durham Avenue 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find 20c. You may send me 


“Snoky”—the Snow King Doll, 
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ta 
F you could come and see where Snow King Baking Powder is made and “ 
meet the people who make it, you would understand at once why it is so st 
fine and pure and wholesome — why it is always successful in baking. . » 
Snow King Baking Powder is really a family affair. From the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Louise P. Lillard, down to the messenger boy, the whole or- fF 0 
ganization is just like a big, happy family. . 
And it is the greatest pride of every member of our “family” to have t! 
Snow King recognized as the finest, purest, surest baking powder on earth. m 
Mrs. Lillard insists that every step in the process of manufacture be : 
carried out just as carefully as if she were going to use every ounce of it in ‘ 


her own kitchen for the wonderful cakes that she bakes so well. 


You would never hesitate to trust Snow King if you could drop in : 
some day and see it made. 


Why not try it, just to see? It’s guaranteed to please you—if you 
don’t like it your grocer will return your money. 


Write to Mrs, Lillard and ask her for a copy of the beautiful 44- “page = 
Snow King Cook Book containing some of her own favorite baking recipes. ! 


The Snow King Baking Powder Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


"Makers of good baking powder since 1873” 
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CGight “O€WVilling OCDVorkers: Sesoin QFtands 


And Circle Through an Eventful Year of Achievement in Home Demonstration Club Work 


HE women of our neighborhood, in Pow- 

hatan County, Virginia, had been hearing 

and reading about the wonderful things 

other counties were doing through home 
demonstration club work. We wondered why we could 
not do the same. We had our capable and energetic 
home demonstration agent, Miss Ragsdale, willing 
hands, minds, and material with which to work, so 
again—why not a club of our own? 

Miss Ragsdale invited our district agent, Miss Slo- 
cum, and the women interested, to meet her at my 
home one day early in March. At this gathering, we 
organized a home demonstration club of eight mem- 
bers, and my, oh, my, the work we have accomplished 
since! Just follow us as we relate the story :— 

We were to meet at the homes of different members 
once a month. At our first real club meeting we had 
the fun of naming our organization, each suggesting 
a name at roll-call. One thoughtful member, thinking 
of our willingness to work, suggested “Willing Work- 
ers,’ which was adopted. The topic of this meeting 
was poultry. Each member read a paper or gave a 
talk on some phase of poultry raising. Miss Ragsdale 
gave a demonstration on feeding baby chicks. This 
was a very interesting and instructive meeting. The 
club voted to take up food preservation for part of the 
summer work, and also to put on a fly-screening cam- 
paign, but poultry remained an active piece of work 
with all members throughout the season. 


At our regular meeting in May we were given a dem- 
onstration of cutting, drawing, packing, and canning 
chicken in the steam pressure canner. Since then each 
club member has preserved chicken for winter use in 
this way. Our club now owns a steam pressure 
cooker which was bought with money made by the club 
women selling lunches at the county court one swelter- 
ing day in July. The cooker has enabled the women 
to preserve many foods for later use that otherwise 
would have been wasted. 

Our club also took up the clothing unit 
of work, and in addition each member 
was to do at least one piece of home im- 
provement work. 

During the summer, Miss Hodsden, 
state poultry specialist, gave us some 
very helpful and instructive demonstra- 
tions in poultry breeding and selection 
and in preservation of eggs in waterglass. 
There were quite a number of visitors at 
this meeting as well as others during the 
year. The social hour and refreshments 
served by the club hostesses at each meet- 
ing added much to the enjoyment and 
pleasure of the meetings and certainly 
deserve to be mentioned. 


The Willing Workers’ Club has gone 
right on through the year, with regular 
meetings, regular attendance, making 100 
per cent at each of the 12 regular meet- 
ings and two extra. ones, and has carried 
through each project well for a small 
group of women. 

With remunerative projects of poultry, 
dairying, canning, and sewing, the club 
realized a sum of $1,213.28. “In preser- 
vation of fruits, vegetables, and meats, 
the club totaled 1,897 quarts and 202 
pounds of dried products. 

In the clothing unit, our members 
saved $598 in mending, remodeling, ren- 
ovating, and making new garments. We 
had fine demonstrations of this work. 
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pressure canner in their work. 
to page 10 and read “Using a Pressure Canner.” 


By MRS. PERCY WEISIGER 


President, Willing Workers’ Home Demonstration Club 


Our homes were not neglected in the meantime, for 
each homemaker was busy with some piece of home 
work: porches were built and screened, one kitchen 
made over, one new hen house built, two baths put in, 
papering and painting done, one ice-box made, one 
drugget woven, new curtains made, windows cut and 
flowers and shrubs planted. 


In August two of our members attended the Virginia 
Home Makers’ Association held at Blacksburg. 


The community felt our willing hands in many ways. 
We assisted the 4-H club girls in giving a lawn party 
to make money to send two girls to the state short 
course at Blacksburg. We served refreshments to the 
men at their agricultural meetings. We helped serve 
hot lunches to the school children and gave aid at a 
pounding party for the benefit of a widow. 


The club codperated with the community league in 
giving a picnic at the school. The county superintend- 
ent of schools was present and gave a talk on cooper- 


ation. Mrs. Jervey, chairman of the advisory board of 
home demonstration work, demonstrated the steam 
pressure cooker. She and Mrs. Tompkins, another 


advisory member, selected from the exhibit of canned 
products and clothing exhibits which were very attrac- 
tively arranged by the club, an exhibit of each to be 
sent to the state fair. We won two prizes at the state 
fair on these: second in clothing and third in canning. 


Since the women have a club the men have organ- 
ized an agricultural club and meet every week with 
the agricultural teacher as their leader. Some of 
the club women are always on hand to serve them with 
coffee. Here comes our secret: The Willing Workers’ 
Club has plans on foot for a community meeting house, 
so why not call into use the stronger muscles and surer 





THE “WILLING WORKERS” AT ONE OF THEIR CANNING BEES 
These Powhatan County, Virginia, home demonstration club women use the steam 
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f you are using one for the first time this year, turn 


hands in driving a nail? We know our men can and 
will do their part with this plan. 
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The Cow Who Jumped Over the Moon 
LOT of us are just as firm believers in the cow 
who jumped over the moon as Heywood Broun, 


the writer. Mr. Broun confesses that he had 


considered the tapering off of his milk-drinking at the 
age of three until he remembered that the very cow 
who furnished the milk for their house had been on a 
nightly journey over the moon and the stars. 


“This was the milk that had been over the moon and 
back again. Taken in that spirit and with that knowl- 
edge, one could feel the lift and the kick of it,” says 
our friend Broun. 

There is a lift in milk—every milk drinker will agree. 
It does bring the stars and the moon nearer, for in that 
enthusiasm for life that comes from healthy living 
with the drinking and eating of the right foods—any 
individual is ready to reach up and pull down his own 
particular star. Capacity and power for achievement 
and accomplishment come to folks who are wise enough 
to observe health rules in their daily living. 


AUBYN CHINN. 
¢ = 


The Wonderful Physician 


NE morning at daybreak a father came into 

his son’s bedchamber, and told him that a 

wonderful stranger was to be seen. “You are 
sick,” he said, “and fond of great shows. Here are no 
quack-doctors now, nor keeping of beds. A remarkable 
being is announced all over the town, who not only 
heals the sick, but makes the very grass grow; and 
what is more he is to rise out of the sea.” 


The boy, though he was of a lazy habit, and did not 
like to be waked, jumped up on hearing 
of such an extraordinary exhibition and 
hastened with his father to the door of 
the house, which stood upon the seashore. 
“There,” said the father pointing to the 
sun, which at that moment sprung out of 
the ocean like a golden world, “there, 
foolish boy, you who get me so many 
expenses with your lazy diseases, and 
yourself into so many troubles, behold at 
last a remedy, cheap, certain, and de- 
lightful. Behold at last a physician, 
who has only to look in your face every 
morning at this same hour, and you will 
be surely well.” 


Editor’s Note.—This was first published 
in 1822 but the lesson it teaches of the 
value of sunshine is as valuable now as 
it was a hundred years ago. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


hat C&hould Be ©) ne’s BI raining for Life? 


A Heart-to-Heart Talk With Our Progressive Farmer Girls 


Y DEAR Young Friends:— 

Some people never face the future 
at all until it bumps crash, bang, right 
into them. Many a girl refuses to 

think of the necessity of earning her own living be- 
cause she is sure she will marry. “And anyway I can 
keep boarders if I do have to earn 
money,” she says. 3ut keeping 
boarders, that refuge of the in- 
competent, is a mighty poor refuge 
unless one is an intelligent house- 
keeper and has real executive 
ability as well. Have you ever 
thought of your future seriously? 

A few weeks ago I was away 
down in Mexico and was on the 
train riding along toward the Rio 
Grande. A fine looking couple got 
on at a little town and took the seat opposite. The 
lady spoke to me. I never would have recognized in 
this prosperous, well groomed woman the immature, 
timid girl who walked into my office one day about 
twelve years ago. 





ii = we 
MRS. W. N. HUTT 


And what do you think she came to my office for— 
to ask impartial advice as to whether to go on to 
school or to marry. Of course, no one is going to 
give absolute advice on such a personal question, but 
we did reason the pros and cons, I remember. 


“And the result?” I asked her, when she referred to 
the incident. 

“I went to school and college. I chose a course in 
home economics. After leaving college I was offered 
the presidency of a large mission school for Mexican 
girls.. Three years ago I married.” 

“And have you been a more successful wife than you 
would have been if you hadn’t gone to college?” I 
asked her. 


“It depends on your standard for a successful wife,” 
was the thotghtful reply. ‘Certainly, though, I would 
not have a life as full and happy and worth while if I 
had not gone to college. I do not believe I would have 
been as satisfactory a wife. Why, do you know,” she 
said impulsively, turning to me, “I would be willing to 
sacrifice almost anything I have rather than lose the 
memory of all that college brought me.” 


And that remark, my dear young friends, is what al- 
most everyone says of education. It is the reason I 
am directing this letter to you. 


An Education: What Does It Mean to a Girl? 


ID you ever, when you were a child, indulge in 
that game of sticking a pin through a piece of 
black paper and looking at the world through 

it? The bit you saw was beautiful. Now that is the 
glimpse of knowledge that one gets through the loop- 
hole of a limited education. On taking away the paper 
of ignorance one gains a broader vision and sees things 
unsuspected before. As one girl said to me, “I never 
realized that I was narrow-minded until I left our 
littl: home town and went away to college.” 


Maybe you say, “I’m so slow at learning I’m afraid 
to let Father and Mother sacrifice for a higher educa- 
tion for me.” 

Your parents may say, “We’ll send your sister Jane 
away to school; she’s right smart with books.” 

But if you happen to be slow at lessons do not let 
it deter you. Book learning is not all that college 
offers you. It gives you an opportunity to meet other 
people of your own age and to get their ideas. College 
gives you a chance to try your strength in many ways. 
Perhaps you've never found your talent, and college 
may let you discover the one thing you can do best in 
the world. Many a great man was considered stupid 
as a boy simply because people did not realize where 
his ability lay. Why even Edison was sent home from 
school because his teacher thought his brains were 
addled, and since then, as you know, he has become the 
wizard of electricity. Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, Sir 
Isaac Newton—these are but a few of the great men 
who have not been thought clever as boys. 


There are, however, two qualities that these great 
men all possessed. They worked hard and were per- 
sistent students. These qualities went farther than 
brilliance alone. Honest stick-to-itiveness has accom- 
plished most of the world’s work. If you do not be- 
lieve it, consider the thousands of meals your mother 
has cooked, whether she has felt like it or not, consider 
the millions of dishes she has washed, and the innum- 
erable times she has swept and dusted. Sick or well, 
tired or rested, day or night, she did her part, and the 
result is the happy home you live in today. 


By MRS. W. N. HUTT 











LEANING AND LIFTING 


HERE are two kinds of people on earth 
today; 
Just two kinds of people, no more I say, 
Not the saint and the sinner, for ’tis well under- 
stood 
4 The good are half bad and the bad are half good; 
Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man’s 
wealth 
You must first know the state of his conscience 
and health; 
Not the humble and proud, for in life’s little span 
Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man; 
Not the happy and sad, for the swift flying years 
Bring each man his laughter and each man his 
tears, 
No! the two kinds of people on earth I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 
Wherever you go you will find the world’s masses 
Always divided in just these two classes; 
And oddly enough you will find, too, I ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 
In which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 
Or are you a leaner who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 




















Have You an Aim? 


HERE are you going, little girl? Persistency 
Oks) is not all. You remember the old lady whose 

son treated her to a long ride on the merry- 
go-round at the fair. When asked how she liked it, 
she answered: “Fine. I went a long way, but I got off 
where I started.” 

I saw two girls walk down the street. One’s head 
was up, her bright eyes saw everything, she stepped 
with a spring, her dress was neat but inconspicuous. 
She was going somewhere. 

The other girl loitered along, her head down, her 
shoulders sagged, her eyes were dull. That girl was 
going nowhere. 

Which girl are you? 

Suppose you are one of those lucky girls who are 
going to college. What you going to be when you 
come out? Take my advice, girl, and do more than 
absorb general knowledge. Walk through college with 
an aim and come out a specialist. 


People differ in quality and most of us are more suc- 
cessful if we improve along the line of our inclinations. 
If you have unusual talents you are lucky. But if you 
haven’t found your special bent remember that success 
is constantly being achieved by slow, patient effort, as 
we said before. 

You have no talent for music, art, or oratory, you 
think? You do not feel that nursing is your vocation, 
perhaps? But you can be a specialist just the same. 
One way to achieve this is by taking a course in home 
economics in a good school. It offers a broad field, for 
it is a great deal more than just cooking and sewing. 


Here are a few of the reasons why a home economics 
certificate is well worth being your aim. It gives you a 
broad general education. If you earn your living you 
are a specialist and as such command more salary. If 
you wish to teach, a course in home economics gives 
the choice of being an instructor in science, cookery, 
clothing, design, home or commercial demonstration 
work. If you want to go into business, you are trained 
for anything from conducting a tea room to being an 
expert buyer of textiles. An increasing number of 
home economics graduates are going into banks as 
advisors of women depositors. Hundred of successful 
women are in the “Women in Business” division of the 
National Home Economics Association. 

Then should that great day come when you will say, 
“T will,” to some man, your training will still serve 
you in good stead. 

Two sisters there were, Alice and Emma. Alice went 
to college and took a course in home economics. Emma 
stayed at home after finishing high school. “I’m a 
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home girl,” she said, “and I can’t see why I should go 
to college just to learn how to boil an egg or sew a 
seam.” 

Then they both married and Alice moved to Texas, 
Emma.to Virginia. Alice ran her home efficiently with 
little effort. Her children thrived. Her husband was 
comfortable and prospered in his work. 


Emma struggled hard, but she did not know how to 
run a house without ceaseless labor. She had never 
studied food values so that her children were sickly, 
and her husband had indigestion. 

The baby at fourteen months had no teeth, but Emma 
never worried. She just said, “His teeth are slow 
coming.” She did not even notice that he was bow- 
legged. Finally she became sick herself and had to 
send the children to Alice in Texas for a year. 

Sunshine, cereals, milk, greens, and oranges did won- 
ders to dispel the baby’s rickets. The other children 
were underweight when they left home, but a changed 
diet and regular hours soon brought them up to normal. 


Emma herself told me that she would hardly have 
known them when they came home. “Now, I realize 
the value of home economics training for home women 
as well as business girls,” she told me. “It’s too late 
for me to go to college, but I’m going to study the 
government bulletins, the farm magazines, and the 
women’s papers. I’m going to join our home demon- 
stration club. When I think that I have been doing 
my best to make my children weak, sickly men and 
women and that I have nearly ruined John’s health as 
well as my own, I am ashamed of my ignorance.” 


The Girl Who Stays at Home 


F, AFTER all, you cannot go to college, there 
is the great school of life. Your companion- 
ship with mother, the love of sisters and 

brothers, the happiness that comes from close friends— 
these may all be yours. Do not feel that because you 
cannot go to college you cannot gain an education. 
You can still read and study even though you have not 
the advantage of teachers. 


“A father’s friendship for his daughter—there is no 
finer influence that can come: into the life of any girl.” 
That is what a woman in Corpus Christi said a few 
days ago. This woman has beauty, wealth, health, and 
public appreciation, being, as far as I know, the only 
woman president of a chamber of commerce in the 
United States. Added to all this she has a big heart, 
sympathy, and understanding, ' 

“When my father goes away on trips I go also,” she 
told me. “Sometimes when he goes on cattle-buying 
trips we get up early and go far, but it is never too 
early for me. I have learned tolerance, gained insight 
into the business methods of fine men and basked in 
the deep sweet friendship of my father.” 


Once I received a letter from a girl who said, “I 
Icng to do great service but there are no opportunities 
here.” 

I wrote to her and suggested that she form a club for 
the young people of the community, interest them in 
wild flower preservation or bird study, that they sing 
together and make the world more beautiful for their 
music. I asked if there were no unhappy, lonely peo- 
ple in her neighborhood that she could visit. She an- 
swered that she’ hadn’t meant trifling little things like 
that, she wanted to do something that amounted to 
something. 

She couldn’t see her opportunities. 


Are you seeing yours? Do the things that you have 
a chance to do and do them just as well as you possi- 
bly can. Do not sit upstairs and sigh for worlds to con- 
quer while mother is washing the supper dishes alone. 
Go down and help her cheerfully, and while you are 
doing it see if you can’t think of a way to do the job 
better, quicker, and easier than it has been done before. 

Don’t lose your dreams while you are doing the little 
tasks. Do the work at hand and at the same time plan 
for the future. Remember the proverb:— 


“Sow a thought and reap a deed; 
Sow a deed and reap a habit; 

Sow a habit and reap a character; 
Sow a character and reap a destiny.” 


I was in an iron furnace the other day and saw a 
“run-off.” Flux is the name applied to any substance 
put in to melt with the ore. In melting iron, sand and 
limestone are used. They gather to themselves the im- 
purities, float, and leave pure metal behind. 


As I watched I marvelled and pondered as I fancy 
you would have, too. I thought of our own best selves 
as being the iron and of our school work and home 
work as being the sand and limestone of the flux that 
carries away the impurities from that great thing 
called “TI.” 
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By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


AM just back from a trip to New 
England and I didn’t miss a_ thing. 
Shows, concerts, lectures, parties, shops, 
visits—I went to them all and in or- 
der not to lose anything, I almost stopped sleeping 
and came home so dead to the world that I could 
scarcely keep my eyes open long 
enough to see the blooming of the 
last of my daffodils. For the first 
time I realized the meaning of the 
verse in Scripture, “fell on sleep.” 
I really fell on sleep. There was 
no peaceful, gradual going to 
sleep but a falling. And such a 
heavenly quiet brooding over the 
hills and mountains, while the only 
sounds to break the stillness were 
the songs of mockingbirds, red- 
birds, hermit thrush, wren, and mourning dove which I 
love best of all, because my mother used to love them 
and often called me to come and listen to them with her. 


I spent a week in New York, a week in Boston, @ 
week in Philadelphia, and wound up with ten days in 
the prettiest town I ever saw—Marven Gardens, an ex- 
tension of Atlantic City. Do go to see it if you are 
anywhere near Atlantic City this summer. It is more 
like one of the towns in the Italian Riviera, though, of 
course, it hasn’t the Maritime Alps for a background, 
but you won’t miss any background. It seems to be 
the last word in town building. They told me the com- 
pany had the town laid off by an architect and landscape 
gardener working together and then the 
whole thing was completed, houses built, 
streets laid out, gardens planted, and flow- 
ers growing before a single house was put 
on the market. The streets are a series of 
curves with small parks running through 
the center; each house is artistic and dif- 
ferent from all the others, and what I es- 
pecially loved, each home has a tiny flower 
garden. Trees border the streets, though 
why they planted weeping willows for 
shade trees is beyond my comprehension, 
as people will spend the rest of their lives 
dodging the weeping branches. Of course, 
they are lovely, but for once I draw the 
line at that sort of loveliness, as I am en- 
tirely too old to dodge weeping willows 
every forty feet whenever I want to take 
a walk. It’s wearing on the nervous sys- 
tem. Barring that, Marven Gardens is 
perfect. They have used so many and 
such a variety of evergreens that the place is green 
and lovely in the winter when most towns are hope- 
lessly drab and dead looking. 


Of course, I enjoyed my beloved Boston and missed 
nothing. I like its shops better than the New York 
ones. In Boston the shops are filled with lovely things 
to wear and in New York they give the impression of 
being made to sell. It was too early for flowers except 
one miserable little crocus in a sheltered place and the 
excitement it caused was tremendous. I was taken to 
see it and I may as well confess that my vocabulary 
failed me for once. I simply couldn’t think of a thing 
to say. One crocus to have fits over! 


But if you have to beg the money from door to door 
to pay for the trip, do go to Boston to see the Mrs. Jack 
Gardiner Museum. It’s perfect and the curious part of 
it is, you feel all the time as if she were there. The 
only other house that ever gave me that feeling was 
“Abbotsford” and I was really uneasy there, for I felt 
all the time as if Sir Walter Scott were walking 
through his beloved home with me, and until I am a 
ghost myself and can meet them on fairly even terms, 
I don’t want any ghosts trotting around with me. They 
may be very noble and notable ghosts. That isn’t the 
question. I don’t want any kind. 


MRS. PATTERSON 


Mrs. Gardiner must have been an extraordinary 
woman. She seems to have been largely self-taught 
but her taste was faultless. She built “Fenway Court,” 
bringing most, if not all, the furnishings from Italy 
before its laws forbade Italians to sell their artistic 
treasures. Lorenzo the Magnificent himself couldn't 
criticize her arrangement of the works of the old mas- 
ters, whether they were wrought in paintings, tapestry, 
metal, or wood. The house is built in regular Italian 
style with courtyard in the center and if one can afford 
it, that is the most beautiful way to build. Of course, 
in the cold Boston climate the courtyard is covered 
over with glass and the fountain played and the entire 
place was banked with cinerarias, all shades of purple 
and lavender, while in the great rooms were huge fire- 
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places with fires burning and chairs drawn up to the 
fires so you could listen to the music comfortably—for 
Mrs. Gardiner’s will provides that concerts be given 
and the house kept filled with flowers. Very wisely 
her will also forbids any addition to the collection or 
any change in her arrangement of the art treasures. 
The whole thing is her lovely memorial. After this, 
however, it will always be the first place I go when- 
ever I am in Boston. Days could be spent there de- 
lightfully and profitably. 
IV 


Mrs. Crosby is chairman of the New England Wild 
Flower Conservation Committee and it was most in- 
teresting to hear her tell how the New England women 
are working to save their wild flowers from total de- 
struction, with Sunday motorists increasing by leaps 
and bounds and most of them filling their cars with 
every lovely wild thing they can take from along road- 
side and woods. She thinks it as much a patriotic duty 
to save the native wild flowers that were here when 
Columbus discovered America as it is to save our 
early American history. It’s part of our 
national heritage and should be kept for 
the children of America. They aren’t try- 
ing to teach “No wild flower gathering,” 
but “Sensible wild flower gathering.” In- 
stead of taking up an entire clump of 
flowers, pick only a few, leaving the others 
to reseed so there will be not only a con- 
tinuance of that beauty but an increase. 
It does seem absurd, if we think about 
it, that while our chief florists are scour- 
ing the world for all the new varieties of 
flowers to bring to America for us to 
place in our gardens, we are destroying 
our own real American flowers. I set out 
a lot of wild flowers from the woods, but 
I always dig them as I would from my 
own garden—getting them where they are 
in need of thinning, and after taking them 
from the ground, I firm the earth around 
the others so that no harm will be done. 
In transplanting, they are given the same environment. 
Should they come from damp, shady places, a similar 
spot can always be found to set them in so they will 
feel at home, and with a little planning nearly all wild 
flowers may be transplanted safely. Last spring I set 
out a lot of Judas trees and dogwoods among the hill- 
side cedars and much to my joy, they are growing. 
Dogwoods have to be cut back a good bit and after 
transplanting need a heavy mulch of leaves and rocks 
on top of the leaves to keep them from blowing away. 
But they are such lovely things that any amount of 
trouble is worth while. 

Vv 


My wild flower garden is a joy. Anemones, blood- 
root, trillium, violets, dwarf iris, lady slip- 
per, creeping phlox, Jack in the pulpit, and 
I don’t know how many others are flour- 
ishing and increasing. The garden is on the 
east side of the house with only morning 
sun and not a great deal of that, and the 
situation seems to suit them perfectly. In- 
dian pink always dies, I don’t know why, 
and I did want that vivid red mixed with 
the whites and yellows. Good reds are 
scarce. There are loads of pinks and pur- 
ples and yellows, but not reds. Bishop's 
cap or wild begonia is another faithful 
standby and its leaves are always decorative. 
I am setting out creeping phlox in the 
crevices of the numerous rock ledges on 
the hill and a good bit of it is growing. 

One of the loveliest blue flowers that I 
know is an early spring bloomer, “Blue 
Bells of Scotland.” A friend sent me some roots the 
other day and said to put in a shady place. Mertensia 
Virginica is its botanical name, so I presume it grows 
wild in Virginia as I’ve always been told it’s a wild 
flower, though I have never seen it in the woods, only 
in old gardens. It used to grow at my grandmother’s 
in great masses all over the flower garden. I don’t 
know where it can be bought. 


VI 
This is one year when I expect to have zinnias all 





over the face of the earth. I planted all sorts of 
seed—the giant varieties and middle-sized ones and 
the darling dwarf ones. We are all mighty energetic 
over our gardens now and for the next month, but 
along about June all of us grow weary and then the 
zinnias are worth their weight in gold. They grow 
along by themselves and ask no favors and keep on 
blooming and brightening the landscape, while the 
feebler you get, the fresher they are and the more 
you realize their sterling worth and ability to take 
care of themselves. 


Vil 


I have never seen such splendid hardy primroses, the 
deep red with yellow centers, and I have the most 
adorable vases for them. They belonged to my grand- 
mother and are old yellow cut glass in odd artistic 
shapes. When they are filled with these red and yel- 
low primroses and put in the sun so the light shines 
through the yellow glass, they are the most stunning 
bits of color you ever saw. The right sort of vase 
adds greatly to the beauty of flowers, so I always try 
to get them suitably arranged. Try some time putting 
blue ragged robins in a blue Bybee vase the same shade, 
with a few white daisies and red poppies mixed in. I 
have a set of red Japanese china, “Royal Satsuma,” I 
believe it’s called, that I don’t like to use except when 
red Pyrus japonica is in bloom. But with that red 
china on the table and masses of red Pyrus japonica, 
yellow forsythia, and white spirea all mixed together 
on the table, it looks as if Spring herself had come 
indoors. 


Vill 


I am glad I love color, for the world is so full of it 
that in one respect at least, life is a never-ending joy. 
Each season has its own marvel of color as well as 
infinite variety, for no two days bring the same com- 
bination. Just now it is difficult for me to write be- 
cause I have only to lift my eyes to see a great hill- 
side covered with deep green cedars, the vivid green 
of poplars, the red-green of oak buds, and in and out 
among them all, the lovely pink of the redbud or Judas 
tree. It is the first thing I look at in the morning and 
the last thing at sunset. Nothing that I saw while 
away brings me half the thrill of absolute joy that 
this magnificent, glowing hillside brings me. And it 
is such a comfort that the place belongs to a relative 
who loves trees and will not allow one to be cut. 


I never knew until the other day why my hill had 
no trees. It seems that during the Civil War Long- 
street and his men camped out here one winter and cut 
down the trees to make fires. It was a clean sweep— 
more’s the pity! But the view of the mountains makes 
up for all the lack of trees, not to mention the inac- 
cessibility of the place. 
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My drive gives me more trouble than all the rest of 
the hill put together and I see no way to help matters, 
short of building a regular Roman causeway which I 
believe was four feet solid rock, so no wonder Roman 
roads are still used in Italy with only occasional repairs. 
Three times this winter my road has been literally 
washed away. Of course, such floods have been un- 
usual, but there is no telling when they will come 
again and when they do, all the earth goes careening 
down the valley, taking fences and everything movable. 
Willow trees are swept up from the creek banks. 
There seems to be no adequate drainage. I tried tilling 
my. little meadow but all the hills 
around drain into it and after ev- 


transformed into a lake with a 
raging current in the center that 
is dangerous. The water runs 
down in a few hours, but while it 
lasts, I feel like Noah marooned 
on Mount Ararat. The fences that 
I had planned to cover with roses 
and white clematis are scattered 
over the landscape with the force 
of the torrent and after you have 
replaced them a few times and 
know perfectly well that you will 
spend the rest of your life doing 
so, you lose interest in setting out 
roses and vines to be washed into 
the next county by the first down- 
pour. So my beautiful plans of bordering the roads 
with trees and blossoming shrubs have gone glimmer- 
ing, as the road doesn’t stay in the same place long 
enough for even wild onions to grow, and they can 
grow faster and longer than anything else in the 
growing line. 





Well, one can’t have all luck good luck, so I suppose 
the next thing to do is to remember that the next gen- 
eration will probably use flying machines anyway and 
roads will be a relic of barbarism, 
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ery big rain the entire place is. 
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e@apture a Little 


Timely Tips 

S THE leaves 

of bulbs dry up, 

remove ‘them. 

This will not 
only make the bulb row 
or bed look more attrac- 
tive, but will be better 
for the plants. 

2. The best way to 
make the hedge grow 
fast is to fertilize heavily 
and prune often. The 
more a privet hedge is 
cut the more rapidly it 
will grow. "eit 

3. Dust the rose bush- 
es with sulphur or spray 
with Bordeaux mixture, 
or some other fungicide. 
This will control mildew, 
anthracnose, and_ other 
fungous diseases. 

4. The lilac naturally 
produces a rather scraw- 
ny, unattractive bush, but 
because of its beautiful 
blooms, it is much appre- 
ciated. Where it is grow- 
ing too tall, cut off the 
flowers when they begin 
to wilt and cut back the 

_plant to desired height. 

5. An application of 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, or other soluble 
nitrogen at this time to the lawn will be found decid- 
edly helpful. Remember, however, that these materials 
must be applied just before a rain, or that the grass 
must be watered sufficiently to dissolve the fertilizer, 
as otherwise considerable burning will take place. 

6.. Lawn grass grows better when mowed. Do not 
allow it to grow up tall, as this will cause it to become 
tough and unattractive. This does not mean that a 
lawn should be shaved close. Mow often and not too 
close. Unless the grass is extremely thick, better let the 
clippings remain on the sod rather than remove them. 

7. The proper time to prune shrubbery is immedi- 
ately after the blooming season, except in the case of 
those that bloom in late summer and early fall. These, 
of course, may be pruned any time during the winter, 
but those that bloom in spring and early summer form 
the flower buds soon after blooming that will produce 
blooms the following year, thus making it necessary 
to cut now to keep from destroying next year’s blos- 
som buds. 


These Plantings Will Add Blooms 


Y ALL means plant some asters in the flower 
68 garden or in the borders. In the late summer 

and fall, these blooms will be particularly 
appreciated. 

2. The cockscomb is one of our showiest flowers. It 
is fine for bedding purposes or to grow in pots. It 
may be dried and kept well into the winter and every 
home flower garden should have a few of them in it. 

3. Another fine blooming flower is the gaillardia. Its 
color is brilliant, it blooms freely and throughout the 
summer. It fits in especially well for beds, borders, 
and also for cutting purposes. 

4. Let’s not overlook the hollyhock. This is one of 
the old-time favorites. It is comparatively tall-grow- 
ing, and planted in rows next to a clump or border of 
shrubbery, is particularly attractive. Plant the seed now. 

5. Probably no flower is more suitable for bedding 
purposes, particularly along the edges of the walk or 
in rockeries than the Jobelia. It is especially effective 
in masses, and blooms over a long period of time. 
Plant the seed in boxes or beds and transplant as soon 
as big enough. 

6. Some of the other flower seed that should be 
planted now are sweet williams, verbenas, and thun- 
bergia or black-eyed Susans, The ones we have named 
do not make up a complete list, but do make a fairly 
representative one and if all of these are planted prop- 
erly and cared for, the flower garden and home grounds 
will be a riot of color and good to look at. 

7. One of the flowers that succeeds in the South and 
which receives nothing like the attention that its beauty 
justifies, is the snapdragon or antirrhinum. It is fine 
for cutting or to use in flower beds or borders. It is 
one of the most popular flowers in Europe and does 
just as well here as there. It thrives best in a light, 
loamy soil and in a sunny place. 


livin’ in 


helps greatly. 


By L. A. NIVEN 


8. Plant liberally of the old standbys, nasturtiums 
and petunias. As is well known, the nasturtium produces 
fine blooms for cutting, and the petunia, because of its 
persistency in blooming over a long period of time is 
especially attractive when planted next to borders of 
shrubbery and other plants. Plant the nasturtiums in 
beds or rows where they may be carefully cultivated 
and otherwise cared for. 


9. Another flower that should be planted now for 
late summer and fall blooms is the cosmos. It comes 
at a time when most other flowers are gone and it will 
thrive under almost all kinds of conditions and soils. 
By pinching back the plants several times when they 
are about a foot high, a little more stocky and bushy 
growth may be produced and the blooming period made 
earlier. 

10. The Mexican fire plant, sometimes called burn- 
ing bush, the correct name of which is kochia, is par- 
ticularly effective when planted in front of shrubbery, 
next to borders or other places about the yard or gar- 
den. It grows from 2 to 2% feet high and as is well 
known, its feathery green branches in the summer are 
very beautiful, but it is in the fall when it turns to a 
deep red that it is most attractive. Let’s plant some 
of the seed now and transplant the plants where we 
wish them to grow, as soon as they are ready. 


Replace Weeds With Flowers 


i ETWEEN the hedge and road in front of our 
SY) house there is a space 15 or 20 feet wide that 

grows up in weeds and broomsedge. I want 
to improve the looks of the place and don’t you think 
it would help to cut these weeds and grass, plow and 
fertilize the ground, and plant bulbs and other low- 
growing flowers?” 


Lad 
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Yes, by all means do this. It is rather late to plant 
bulbs, but a circular bed of cannas, coleus, and salvia, 
with the cannas in the center, a few rows of coleus 
around them and salvia on the outside will make a very 
pretty effect. Also plant some petunias and nasturtiums 
for blooms. A little work in improving a place of this 
kind in the manner outlined will add very materially 
to the general attractiveness of the whole place. 


Cannas, Coleus, and Salvia for Summer 
‘OF INTENDED planting some shrubbery about 


the foundation of my porch last winter, but 

several things prevented it. What are the best 
summer growing plants I can use to beautify the place 
until I can plant the shrubbery next fall or winter? My 
porch goes entirely across the front of the house and I 
want something not only in front, but around the sides 
of the porch, and half way around the house. There 
are no shade trees close up and I have already made 
the ground rich.” 

With conditions as outlined, it will be comparatively 
easy and inexpensive to secure a very beautiful effect 
with cannas, coleus, and salvia. Plant a row of cannas 
next to the foundation, but out a foot or two from 
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the wall, or at least far 
enough for it not to be 
under the eaves. The ideal 
place is to plant this 
row of cannas right un- 
der the drips of the 
eaves. Put the plants 
from 2% to 3 feet apart, 
Then, directly in front 
of the row of cannas, 
plant a row of coleus, 
about 1% to 2 feet from 
the canna row and with 
the plants the same dis- 
tance apart as the can- 
nas, but with the coleus 
plants alternating be- 
tween the spaces rather 
than directly in front. 
Then, in front of the 
coleus plant a row of 
salvia, which many know 
as scarlet sage. Secure 
plants from greenhouses, 
seed houses, and other 
places. The coleus and 
salvia may be grown 
from seed’ and the can- 
nas from dry bulbs, but 
it is too late in the sea- 
son to start with these 
now. The plants are not 
very expensive and in or- 
der to get them out so 
they will show up soon 
enough, it will be best to buy them. 


Flowers for Porch Boxes 


e HAVE two long porch boxes for flowers at 
the front edge of the porch. What kind 
would you use in them? How about asters?” 


Asters are not particularly suited to flower boxes, 
although they may be grown in them. I would not 
recommend the planting of one flower alone, as a more 
attractive box is usually secured by mixing two or 
more different kinds. For porch boxes, coleus, pe- 
tunias, salvia, or scarlet sage, geraniums, begonias, 
wandering jew, and lantana are among the best. Of 
course, one may grow almost any kind of flowers in a 
porch box, but these seem to be able to adapt them- 
selves to growing in this kind of a place and also make 
a better appearance than most others. 


Controlling Diseases of Roses 
CB's climbing and bush roses are subject 


to attacks of mildew, anthracnose, and other 

fungous diseases, especially the ramblers. Only 
by spraying or dusting can these be controlled. Bor- 
deaux mixture is quite good. Dusting with sulphur 
has also been found quite successful. The Mississippt 
State Plant Board says hyposulphite of soda at the 
rate of one ounce to a gallon of water is very effective. 
If you have a dust gun, give a thorough coating of 
sulphur. Three or four applications should be given 
at intervals of five to seven days. The only objection 
to the Bordeaux is the fact that it discolors the leaves. 


Prune Shrubbery After Blooming 


HRUBBERY, as a general rule, is most beau- 

tiful when allowed to grow naturally. To let 

the branches fall over in their graceful form 

is much better than to have the plant pruned so that it 

grows in a stiff, formal manner. However, all shrub- 

bery will need. some pruning from time to time, but 

most of this should consist of a thinning out of the 

old and diseased branches, or wherever they are too 

thick. Head back only to keep them within bounds, or 

to the desired height. This, of course, does not apply 

to hedges, where pruning is necessary in order to 
keep them in the desired shape. 


The proper time to prune most shrubs is in the 
spring or summer, immediately after they have ceased 
to bloom. This is particularly applicable to those that 
have the blooms along their stems. Hydrangeas bloom 
from the terminal bud and can be pruned any time in 
the winter, or even after growth has started in the 
spring. Certainly, however, the early-blooming shrubs 
should not be pruned in the winter, but whatever is to 
be done in the way of cutting should take place imme- 
diately after the blooming period. 

Clip the hedge often. This is far better than to 
allow 10 to 12 inches of growth before cutting. This 
has a tendency to make it ragged looking. To get a 
dense, compact growth, frequent clippings are desirable. 
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| ADORNING PARTY DRESSES | 














FO pie flowers are in vogue. You 
can make them from _ reversi- 
ble ribbon, silk on one.side and satin on 
the other, or of organdy. The edge of 
each petal if rolled over a knitting needle, 
will give the characteristic curl. 





|GESSO: THE POPULAR CRAFT| 


ESSO craft is proving more and 

more popular all the time. We 
think it is because the work is easy and 
inexpensive, and the results colorful and 
charming. 





You don’t have to buy a_ prepared 
gesso—just mix together 

One-half cup commercial glue, 1% cups 
whiting, 3 teaspoons inexpensive sizing var- 
nish, 3 teaspoons either boiled or raw linseed 
oil, and 1 teaspoon glycerine. 


Mix the gesso in an ordinary mixing 
bowl and keep it in an air-tight container 
when not using. 


To apply the gesso, take an ordinary 





--Courtesy Russia Cement Co, 
A GESSO BOWL 


paring knife and spread the gesso over 
the surface to be covered in the same 
way that you would apply frosting to a 
cake, covering only a small surface at a 
time. After spreading on the surface 


with the blade of the knife, take the point 


of the blade and make a stirring motion 
through the gesso, thus roughening the 
surface and leaving a scrolled effect. 
Spread the gesso on thick if a deep 
scrolled effect is desired; spread it on 
thin if a simple lined effect is wanted. 

To get a gold, silver or bronze finish 


silver, gold or bronze powder, bronz- 
liquid or banana oil and a soft cam- 
el’s hair brush such as is used in water 
color sketches. -To bronze the gessoed 
surface, mix half a teaspoon of bronze 
powder with one teaspoon of bronzing 
liquid. Apply the bronzing liquid with 
the- camel’s hair brush, painting over 
the entire gessoed surface, being sure 
that every crevice is filled and the 
entire surface covered. Then allow to 
dry, which’ takes about ten minutes or a 
little longer. 


use 


ing 


In choosing one’s colors, it is inter- 
esting to know that one is not limited to 
plain bronzing, silvering and _ gilding. 
Oil paints may be used on gesso and are 
often applied over the plain bronze, silver 
or gold color to get a polychrome effect. 


We have discovered that the most fas- 
cinating of vases can be made out of or- 
dinary pickle or preserve bottles. Apply 
the gesso more or less smoothly up the 
sides of the bottle and then near the top 
put on the gesso heavier in a scrolled 
effect. The whole bottle is then bronzed 
and colored—the sides in a soft green 
and the scrolled effect at the top in all 
colors—a dash of rose, blue, greens and 
browns, almost a paisley shawl col- 
oring. The brim of the bottle is bronzed 
with several coats, making a delightful 
vase that gift shops are more than inter- 
ested in. 


The bowl pictured was a little white 
china bowl. It was covered with gesso 
with a slightly roughened effect. Then 
a simple rose pattern was transferred by 
means of carbon paper and with an or- 
namenting tool the gesso was squeezed 
over this lined pattern, building up the 
leaves and flowers. This bowl received 
no coating of bronze. A soft shade of 
yellow was simply applied over the entire 
bowl and the roses and leaves colored in 
natural colors. The finish at the top of 
the bowl was outlined in black. 





| A SIMPLE FOOTSTOOL 





LTHOUGH the foostool is a small 

article, it can be an expensive one 
to buy, but a comparatively easy one to 
make. 

The footstool shown in the picture 
consists of a piece 
of wood 11 inches 
square by %-inch 
thick. A brace 3 
inches wide by %- 
inch thick, with beveled ends, is nailed 
across on the underside, using 1% inch 
fine wire nails, the points clinched on the 
upper side. 





The feet are eight large empty spools, 
with the holes plugged up with putty. 
Two are glued and screwed together, one 
set fastened at each corner’ then 
stained. 

How to Stuff the Board.—The right 
way to prepare the board for stuffing 
is shown in the ac- 
companying sketch, 
the strong string 
being looped on, 
fastened with %- 
inch tacks, to pack 
the stuffing firmly 
round it, in the form 
of an even roll. 
curled, crisp horsehair, 
cotton may be used. 

When the edge of the board is stuffed, 
the inner part can be evenly and firmly 
filled in, and the whole covered with a 
piece of canvas, tacked on the edges. 
The tacked edges are finished off with a 
binding and brass headed tacks. 


The best stuffing is 
but moss or 
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| MAKING FLORAL POSIES_| 











otpi** a posy with every dress 
if you would be fashionable. 
Little buttonholes of leaves and berries, 
or roses are charming. These can be 


easily made at home from old scraps of 
silk and ribbon as shown above. 


| WINDOW CURTAINING 


otpi4t kind of curtains shall I 
choose for my windows? The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has gone a long way toward answering 
this oft-repeated query of the homemaker 
in a new  bulletin—Farmers’ Bulletin 
1516-F, entitled Principles of Window 
Curtaining, by Mary Allen Davis of the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

Decoration is not the only purpose of 
curtains, however. They are needed for 
privacy, to shut out glare, and to diffuse 
the light as it streams through the win- 
dows. Yet curtains should not interfere 
with good ventilation. These utility points 
are discussed for the various types of win- 
dows in the different rooms in the house. 
How glass curtains, draw curtains, side 
draperies, valances, and shades should be 
used, and how they are made and hung 
are described and illustrated in the pic- 
tures of curtains in different rooms and 
in working drawings. Copies of the bulle- 
tin will be sent free from the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


| CREPE TWIST | 
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T IS very smart to have your hat 

and hand bag match. A new mate- 
rial called crepe twist makes it possible 
to make these sets at home very inexpen- 
sively. The material consists of long 
strands of crepe paper specially prepared 
for embroidering, crocheting and knit- 
ting. It comes in fifteen lovely colors so 
you can be sure to match your favorite 
dress. 

Crocheted crepe hats may be finished 
in several different ways, but in every 
case it is desirable to stiffen them slightly. 

A light application of liquid paste may 
be brushed over the inside of the crown. 
Allow to dry well before handling. 

The creases that help shape the crowns 
of many of the smart models are put in 
place while the hat is still damp with 
paste. After the hat is dry a few tiny 
stitches may be taken to hold the pleats 
in shape. 

It will often be heloful in shaping the 
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hat correctly if it is pressed with a 
warm, not hot iron. 


There are two very different stitches 
used for crocheted crepe paper hats: 
the plain single stitch, such as is used for 
the crocheted visca hats so much in vo- 
gue, and the star stitch which is much 
more open and particularly effective. 


How to Make the Bags.—Stunning 
bags and envelope purses can be made of 
crepe twist embroidered on canvas. The 
embroidering is easy to do, being similar 
to tapestry work. The canvas already 
stamped is for sale in many stores. 


The making of these lovely bags is a 
fascinating handicraft. Simple embroid-» 
ery stitches, directed by the stamped 
guide lines on the patterns are all that is 
necessary to make them, and in a few 
leisure hours, one can easily reproduce 
the original models. 


We shall be glad to tell anyone where 
to get the material and detailed instruc- 
tions for making these delightful hats 
and bags. Please send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with your request. 


| POPULAR DRESS COLORS 


HE shops and the catalogs offer 

such a bewildering array of colors 
and materials that it is a problem to 
choose from them. It is a temptation to 
buy the beautiful vivid colors, but these 
are very apt to make the wearer look 
colorless and insignificant. One’s dress 
should emphasize one’s good points rather 
than draw attention to itself. For this 
reason the flattering pastel shades are ex- 
tremely popular this season. And white 
in which almost everyone looks her best 
is much worn. 








There are lovely shades of pink, blue, 
green and yellow from which to choose. 
They are the colors of spring flowers. 

In the pinks there is a cameo tone, a 
deep shade called arbutus and every tint 
of the peach blossoms. 


The pale blues of the forget-me-not, 
bright blue of the cornflower and the sap- 
phire tone of the larkspur and the mid- 
night skies indicate the range of blue. 
The deep purple of the pansy is also 
worn. 

Soft greens are designated, palmetto, 
pistache and gooseberry. Beige is with 
us again, with a tint of gold in it, or else 
of pink, known as meadow pink. 








| “SUMMER FASHIONS” IS OUT | 


























HE summer book is out! It 

shows the frocks smartly dressed 
women will wear; how they will dress 
their hair; what hats they will wear and 
what shoes. It’s a book that will help 
you look your best during summer days. 
For your copy, send 15 cents today to 
Fashion Department, The Progressive 
I’armer. 
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Off ow to Sf rrange ©F lowers 


HE world would be F 
an empty place in- ° 
deed if it were not for the 
wonderful color and fra- 
grance of flowers. That 
we should enjoy taking 
them from the place in 
which they are growing 
and arranging them so that 
we can enjoy their beauty 
indoors, is not to be won- 
dered at. The wonder: is 
that when they are brought 
into the house or church 
they so often lose much of 
their charm because they 
are arranged poorly. There 
are a few suggestions on 
how to use flowers effec- 
tively that will apply to any 
arrangement, whether it be 
for the dining table, liv- 
ing room, school or the 
church. 


Do not make the mistake 
of thinking that field flow- 
ers, grasses, or flowering 
shrubs are too common to 
use as decoration, for many 
of them are very lovely, 
especially if they are ar- 
ranged loosely in the right 
kind of receptacle. The 
most important thing that 
may be said about the con- 
tainer is that it should be 
as simple and undecorated 
as possible. A real flower 
lover chooses the color of 
the vase or bowl so that it 
will suggest the natural 
environment of the flower, 
hence the popularity of 
earthenware jars and jugs 
for masses of blooms. A 
vase that has the picture of 
a horse or an Indian on 
it or is colored crudely is 
not suitable for flower arrangement. 


ey 


For many flowers nothing is better 
than plain glass bowls or vases which 
may be obtained in a variety of shapes 
at a department or five-and-ten-cent store. 
The stems showing through the glass add 
an effect of color that is lovely. Sweet 
peas are never more effective than in a 


WAS once traveling in a_ wild, 

sparsely settled mountain district, 
far from my home. [ had with me my 
son, a youth of sixteen. 


In those days the mountain roads were 
precipices; our horses got on with much 
difficulty. My companion went first. A 
path which appeared to him shorter and 
more practicable led us astray. It was 
my fault. Ought I to have trusted to a 
young head? But then children always 
think they know more than their moth- 
ers. While daylight lasted we tried to 
find our way through the wood, but the 
more we tried, the more bewildered we 
became, and it was pitch dark when we 
arrived at a very black looking house. 

We entered, not without fear, but what 
could we do? We found a whole family 
at table. They immediately invited us to 
join them. My young man did not wait 
to be pressed. There we were eating and 
drinking; he at least, for I was examin- 
ing the place and the appearance of our 
hosts. Our hosts had quite the look of 
farmers, but the house you would have 
taken for an arsenal. There was nothing 
but guns, pistols, and knives. 

Everything displeased me and I saw 
very well that I displeased them. My 
son, on the contrary, was quite one of the 
family. He laughed and talked with 
them and with an imprudence that I 
ought to have foreseen, he told at once 


Iris tastefully arranged in a salad bowl 
using a flower holder. 


shrubs. 














a splendid holder for 
a mass of flowering 





By EDITH G. VAN DEUSEN 


straight glass tumbler, pansies in a low 
bowl, and the lily in high flaring vase. 
The large shallow glass salad bowl is 
an ideal holder for table flowers. It is 
necessary to use a glass flower holder, 
which is very inexpensive, in the center 


of the dish to keep the blooms upright. 
Flowers seem to stay fresh longer in this 
type of bowl because of the large sur- 
face of water exposed. Clipping any 
leaves that may decompose in the water, 
and cutting a little from the stems every 








Snapdragons ar- 
ranged loosely in 
a well balanced 


The Progressive Farmer. 


ffectively 


day also helps to keep them 
longer. 

It is well to remember 
that the flower decorator is 
making a design both in 
color and line. When two 
or more colors are com- 
bined they should be very 
carefully chosen. For this 
reason it usually follows 
that many kinds of flowers 
do not go well together 
nor do the leaves of one 
plant look well with an- 
other as a rule. 


Delicate blooms like roses 
and sweet peas, or those 
whose stems make _ inter- 
esting lines like the nastur- 
tium flowers and leaf, 
should not be crowded to- 
gether in masses. Use the 
ones with straight ugly 
stalks, such as_ calendula 
and peony for massed ef- 
fects. 

Various flowers suit va- 
rious moods, different oc- 
casions, and different 
rooms. Things that look 
well in alarge mass would 
not do for the dining table 
where quality, not quantity 
is desired. There the ar- 
rangement should be low 
and the odor delicate. 


If the flower has lovely 
leaves and buds it may 
make a beautiful and un- 
usual decoration. Even the 
lowly dandelion arranged 
to show the complete cy- 
cle, with the fluffy © pods 
bursting open, the unique 
leaves and decorative buds 
attracts and interests the 
flower lover. 


Planting some of the shrubs that bloom 
early in the spring and others that bloom 
late in the fall will assure masses of 
blooms for church or home decoration 
before other flowers begin blooming and 
after the garden flowers have bloomed 
their last. Thus we can lengthen the sea 
son and variety of our blooming flowers 





design. 


ale of ©®95error (A Translation from the French) 


where we came from and where we were 
going. And then to omit nothing that 
might cause our ruin, he played the rich 
man, promised to give the next morning 
as a remuneration to our guides, what- 
ever they wished. Then he spoke of his 
bag, begging them to take care of it, and 
to put it at the head of his bed. He did 
not wish, he said, for any other pillow. 
Oh, youth, youth, you are to be pitied! 
One would have thought we carried dia- 
monds. What caused him so much solici- 
tude about this bag was that it contained 
his sweetheart’s letters. 

Supper over our hosts showed us 
where we were to sleep. Our hosts slept 
below. A loft raised some seven or eight 
feet, which was reached by a ladder, was 
the resting place that awaited us; a sort 
of nest, into which we were to introduce 
ourselves by creeping under joists loaded 
with provisions for the year. 


My son climbed up, and already nearly 
asleep, laid himself down with his head 
on his precious bag. Having determined 
to sit up, I made a good fire and seated 
myself by the side of it. The night, which 
was undisturbed, was nearly over, and I 
began to reassure myself; when, about 
the time that I thought the break of day 
could not be very far off; I heard our 
host and his wife talking and disputing 
below. Putting my ear to the chimney, 
I perfectly distinguished these words 


spoken by the husband, “Well, let us see, 
must they both be killed?” To which the 
wife replied, “Yes,” and I heard no more. 

How shall I go on? I stood scarcely 
breathing, my body cold as marble. To 
have seen me you couid hardly have 
known if I were alive or dead. Good 
heavens ! when I think of it now. We two, 
a woman and a boy, against so many! 
And my son dead with sleep and fatigue. 
To call him or make a noise, I dared not. 
For us to escape from the window was 
impossible; the window was not high, 
but below were two large dogs howling 
like wolves. In what an agony I was, 
imagine if you can. 

As the end of a longer quarter of an 
hour, I heard some one on the stairs, 
and, through the crack of the door, I 
saw the father, his lamp in one- hand, 
and in the other one of his large knives. 
He came up, his wife after him. I was 
behind the door. He opened it, and be- 
fore he came in he put down the lamp 
which his wife took. He then entered, 
barefoot, and from outside the woman 
said to him, in a low voice, shading the 
light of the lamp with her hand, “Softly, 
go softly.” 


When he got to the ladder, he mounted 
it, his knife between his teeth, and getting 
up as high as the bed—my boy with his 
throat bare—with one hand he took his 
knife, and with the other—Oh! I stifled 





a scream! he seized a ham, which hung 
from the ceiling, cut a slice from it, and 
retired as he had come. The door was 
closed again, the lamp disappeared, and I 
was left alone with my reflections. 

As soon as day appeared, all the family 
making a great noise came to awaken us 
They gave us a very good breakfast, [ 
assure you. Two fat hens formed part 
of it, of which we must, said our hos 
tess, take away one and eat the other 
When I saw them I understood the mean 
ing of those terrible words, “Must they 
both be killed?” 


COUNTING CALORIES | 


6k)” HEAR much about “counting 
the calories” in the foods we eat 
It is sometimes assumed that calories are 
a measure of the nutritive value of a 
food. This is not correct. Calories are 
a measure of the fuel or energy value of 
a food. There are other points about the 
food value of any material just as, or 
sometimes more, important than the cal- 
ories it contains. In judging the nutritive 
value of any food the amount and qual- 
ity of the protein, the vitamine, the iron 
calcium, and other minerals, that it con 
tains should be considered just as care- 
fully as the calories. We must consider 
all its elements to realize fully the value 
of any particular food. 
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“I have 25 tons of Nitrate of Soda ready 
for fertilizing this year’s cotton crop. I 
am using Nitrate of Soda as my fertilizer 
for the simple fact that it means the 
difference between a Profit and a Loss 
in my business of farming, and I am not 


in business solely for my health.” 
Thomas C. White, Inverness, Miss. 


R. WHITE adds to the above statement, “I am using 
Nitrate of Soda because I consider it the most depend- 


able source of nitrogen I can secure. 


It gives the young 


plants a quick vigorous start; it keeps the crop thrifty and 
growing rapidly; it matures the crop early and gives a most 
profitable return in yields. I have produced at least one-half 
bale more to the acre with Soda than without its use.” 


Hundreds of thousands of other leading farmers, who are 
not growing cotton and corn solely for their health, are buying 
Nitrate of Soda this spring. Read what some of them have 
to say about their preparations for 1927 crops. 


“Have ordered NITRATE OF SODA 
for 1927 Cotton and Corn. As a top 
dresser it pays bigger dividends than any 
other fertilizer applied.” 

GEORGE W. DOZIER, 
Moulirie, Ga. 
2nd in Georgia State Cotton Contest. 


LY 
“Have placed order for NITRATE OF 
SODA for all Cotton in 1927. I consider 
money spent for NITRATE OF SODA 
the best investment which I or any other 
cotton grower can make. Absolutely sure 
that Nitrate decreases cost of production 
and farmers who fail to use it this year will 
make a great mistake.” 
T. B. KELTNER, 
Ripley, Tenn. 


“I find NITRATE OF SODA the ideal 
top dressing. Always gives good results in 
both wet and dry years. Have bought 
supply for 1927.” 

R. E. SowELL, 
Hartsville, S.C. 


“I feel sure I would be losing money, if I 
did not use NITRATE OF SODA this 
year, even if there is a chance of cotton 
bringing alow price. I willuse NITRATE 
just as I have always used it.” 

° W. H. Porter, 
Mansfield, La. 
President of Parish Farm Bureau, 
Winner 5 Acre Parish Cotton Contest 


NS) 

“Have ordered NITRATE OF SODA 
for 1927 Corn Crop. Would not think of 
growing corn without it. Have found it 
superior to anything else used.” 

W. S. Hunt, 
Moultrie, Ga. 
Winner in Georgia State Contest 


WY 
“T would not consider planting without 
NITRATE OF SODA, I think it the 
best source of nitrogen for cotton, corn, 
potatoes or any other crop.” 
C. T. CONNELLA, 
Alexandria, La. 
Prize Winner Five Acre Cotton Contest 
Nd 
“Have been using NITRATE OF SODA 
for 14 years and always find it profitable. 
Have never found anything that will take 
its place. Will use NITRATE in 1927.” 
B. D. Boykin, 
Boykins, S. C. 





“T would not think of starting a crop 
unless I had a reasonable assurance that 
I could get NITRATE OF SODA with 
which to top dress.” 

J. F. EVERETTE, JR., 
Bennettsville, S. C. 
Winner 3rd Prize State Cotton Contest 
LY 

“T have made liberal applications of 
NITRATE OF SODA to all truck crops I 
am growing and expect to side-dress with 
more and have a large quantity in storage 
for fertilizing my cotton andcorn. I find 
it invaluable in growing truck crops in 
that it gives them an early start, that I 
am unable to secure from other sources of 
nitrogen. It keeps them growing rapidly 
and means early maturity, good quality 
and the premium prices that accompany 
an early market. In growing cotton, it is 
the thing for heading the boll weevil. Am 
entering the Mississippi Better Produc- 
tion Contest for both cotton and corn for 
1927 and NITRATE OF SODA is to be 
my sole source of commercial nitrogen. I 
would not farm without it.”’ 

J. M. Futcuam, 
Jackson, Miss. 
Winner 2nd Prize State Cotton Contest 
ONS) 

“‘Have used NITRATE OF SODA for 
several years under cotton and around 
corn. Operate 3,000 acres, practically all 
Mississippi bottomland, fertilizing this 
type with 165 lbs. NITRATE alone 
under cotton. It pays well both on 
cotton and corn. Have already bought 
NITRATE for this year and would not 
want to grow cotton without it.” 

J. T. BRatTON, 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 


“I would not have anything but 
NITRATE OF SODA as a top dresser 
on my farm. In both wet and dry years, 
applied in normal amounts, it can be de- 
pended on to give a profitable increase 
on cotton, corn and small grain. 

a have already bought my 1927 
supply.” 

; S. M. WoopuHam, 
Hartsville, S. C 


ENS) 

“‘Playing Safe’ in cotton production 
for 1927 was the actuating motive in my 
purchase of 50 tons of NITRATE OF 
SODA for this year. Has proved profit- 
able in cotton growing for eight years 
and I could not afford taking chances on 


this crop.” 
F. W. Gwin, 
Indianola, Miss. 
YY 

“T have been a consistent user of NI- 
TRATE for several years and find that 
NITRATE OF SODA enables me to 
produce cotton more cheaply, giving a 
higher per acre yield at a low cost, which 
enables me to make a profit on my cotton 
even though it sells at a cheap price. 
NITRATE caused me to win the 1924 
and 1925 cotton contest and during 1926, 
just at picking time, estimates by many 
of my neighbors gave me three bales 
per acre but, due to a cyclone, I lost 
more than 1 bale per acre. Heavy 
applications of NITRATE have’paid me 
well and have paid other farmers in the 

same way.” 

ELSTNER BEALL, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Winner ist Prize 1925 State 

Cotton Contest 


YQ 


“Used NITRATE under cotton last 
year for the first time. So well pleased 
with results that have bought NITRATE 
for entire crop of 1927.” 

T. M. Ross, 
Summerville, Tenn. 


WY 


“T am using more than twice as much 
NITRATE OF SODA per acre this year 
as I did on my contest acres last year, 
which gave me a yield of 3,425 pounds of 
seed cotton per acree NITRATE OF 
SODA is my sole source of commercial 
nitrogen.” W. V. CoTTEN, 

Gunnison, Miss. 
Winner 3rd Prize State Cotton Contest 


“‘Side-Dressing Cotton and Corn,” “‘How to Make Cotton Pay in 1927,” 
“Low Cost Cotton” and ‘‘Corn the Neglected Crop,” four of our new 
pamphlets should be read by every farmer in the Southland. To get 
them, cut out the coupon, fillin your address and mail to our nearest office. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 
57 William Street, New York 


Raleigh, N.C. Orlando, Fla. 
Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. 
Atlanta, Ga. Jackson, Miss. 





Nashville, Tenn. 
lumbus, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


New Orleans, La. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


“Last year 155 Club boys made 155 
bales on 155 acres and 50 adults made 
250 bales on 250 measured acres. In 
practically every case we follow closely 
the Experiment Station recommendation, 
which is 400 pounds of acid phosphate, 
200 pounds of NITRATE OF SODA and 
50 pounds of muriate of potash per acre. 
The Club boys and farmers entering our 
5-acre contest have bought the above ma- 
terials for this year’s crop knowing that 
cotton can only be produced profitably 
when properly fertilized.” 

S. M. Day, County Agent, 
Alexander City, Ala. 


WY 


“Have used NITRATE twelve con- 
secutive years and found it uniformly 
profitable. Attribute my making record 
of 53 bales on five acres in ten years to 
use of NITRATE OF SODA. Have my 
supply for 1927 crop in the barn.” 

W. T. Loccins, 
Summerville, Tenn. 


YV 


“For 23 years I have lived on my present 
farm and have grown cotton each year, but 
not until 1926 did I find the secret to profit- 
able cotton production. I entered the 
5-acre cotton contest for Tallapoosa 
County and on the 10 acres I had in 
cotton I produced 11 bales. The most 
I ever made on this 10 acres during the 
last 23 years was 6 bales and that was 
before the boll jweevil appeared in this 
section. Since the appearance of the boll 
weevil I have never made over 4 bales on 
this area. I attribute my recent success 
to the fact that I used the home-mixture 
recommended by my County Agent: 
namely, 400 pounds acid phosphate, 200 
pounds NITRATE OF SODA and 50 
pounds muriate of potash per acre. 
I believe a large part of my increased 
yield was due to the 150 pounds of 
NITRATE applied as a_ side-dress- 
ing. I was the only farmer in my com- 
munity using this mixture in 1926, but to 
date this year a large number of my 
neighbors have bought the materials to 
make a similar mixture for the 1927 crop. 
It took me a long time to learn this lesson 
but I have learned it thoroughly and had 
rather farm now with the above method 
of fertilization than at any time in my 
experience,” 

Cc. O. STEPHENS, 
Daviston, Ala. 








Chilean Nitrate of Soda 38102 
Educational Bureau 


Please send “Side-Dressing Cotton 
and Corn” and other free bulletins. 


POY MOP TTT Terie 
Street or R. F. Dooesisiccsscaszsssseaee 


Post Offices i550 ce ceess StAtssccccsnecw 
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FRUIT RECIPES —_| 





ARIOUS ways of adding peaches 
and dewberries to our stores of 
garden and orchard products follow :— 


Sweet Pickled Peaches.— One-half peck 
peaches, 2 pounds brown sugar, 1 pint vine- 
gar, 1 ounce stick cinnamon, and some cloves. 
Boil sugar, vinegar, and cinnamon 20 min- 
utes. Dip peaches quickly in hot water, then 
rub off the fuzz with a towel. Stick each 
peach with four cloves. Put into syrup and 
cook until soft, using “% peaches at a time. 
Pack into sterilized jars and seal. 


Peach Jam With Added Pectin.—Four cups 
crushed fruit, 7’%4 cups sugar, 1 cup liquid 
pectin. Peel and pit about 3 pounds ripe 
peaches. Put through food chopper or crush 
to fine pulp. Measure crushed fruit into 
large kettle. Add sugar and mix well. Use 
hottest fire and constantly before and 
while boiling. full rolling boil 
and boil hard 1 minute. Remove from fire 
and stir in pectin. Skim, pour quickly, and 
seal hot. Adding 20 drops of almond extract 
after skimming greatly improves flavor. 


Jellied Sliced Peaches.—Two 
peaches, 3% cups sugar, % cup liquid pectin. 
Use sweet, fully ripened fruit of rich flavor. 
It is essential to use fruit of the highest qual- 
ity if a superior product is to be obtained, 
since the flavor of the cooked preserve cannot 
be expected to excel that of the raw material. 


stir 
Bring to a 


cups _ sliced 





Peel the peaches and remove the pits, then 
slice very thin, about % inch in thickness. 
Measure this sliced fruit, add the sugar and 
mix carefully. Heat slowly over a low flame 
or at the back of the stove, stirring con- 
stantly, until the juice flows freely and the 
sugar is dissolved. Then increase the heat 
and bring to a vigorous boil as rapidly as 
possible. A very short time of heating 
is essential if the fresh flavor is to be 
preserved. Boil hard for 1 minute with 
continual stirring. Remove from the fire and 
add the pectin. Mix well, skim if necessary, 
and pour at once into glasses. 


Dewberry Jelly.—Six 
pint water. Wash 
and after boiling point is 
15 minutes. Strain through cheesecloth and 
then through a flannel jelly bag. Measure, 
and for every cup of juice use 4 cup sugar. 
Place juice over heat, add sugar immediately, 
and cook until a sheet will form on the side 
of spoon. If a thermometer is used cook to 
222 degrees F. Skim and pour immediately 
into hot sterilized glasses. 


quarts dewhberries, 1 
place over heat, 
reached for 


berries, 
cook 


Dewberry Jelly With Added Pectin.—Four 
and one-half cups juice from cooked dew- 
berries, 7% cups sugar, % cup liquid pectin. 
Crush well about 3 pounds ripe dewberries. 
Add 3 cups water, stir until boiling, cover 


USE THE STEAM PRESSURE 
CANNER FOR ALL VEGETA 
BLES EXCEPT TOMATOES 


cheese- 
juice. Measure 
Measure 


pan and simmer 10 minutes. Place in 
cloth bag and 
juice into large saucepan. 
into separate pan or 
to boil and begin to 
constant 
to add 
Then 


pectin, 


squeeze out 
sugar 

Bring juice just 
sugar slowly, with 
minutes 
nearly at boil. 
add the 


again to 


bowl. 
add 
taking 


keeping 


stirring, about 5 
sugar, 
bring to 
stirring 
a full boil and 
from fire, let 
quickly, and 


juice 
and at once 
Bring 
minute. Remove 


skim, 


boil 
constantly. 
boil 
stand 
hot 


for 
minute, pour 
seal 
Dewberry Jam.--Six 
pounds sugar, 1% cups 
syrup of the sugar and 
and to 224 degrees F 
process 15 minutes. 


pounds berries, 4% 
Make 


berries 


juice. 
add 


Pack in jars and 


berry 
juice, 
cook 


Dewberry Jelly Stock.—In summer when 
dewberries are plentiful it is advisable to can 


jelly stock, and make it into jelly as needed. 
The stock will keep all winter and will re- 
lieve the housewife of the tedious work of 


jelly making during the hot summer months. 
Wash 6 quarts of berries, add 1 pint of water 
and place over heat. After boiling point is 
reached, cook for 15 minutes. Strain through 
cheesecloth, pour into quart jars, adjust rub- 


ber and top. Process for 15 minutes. Label 
jar and store in cool place. When ready to 
use, strain juice through flannel jelly bag, 












and for every 
Cook to 222 


measure, 
cup 


sugar. pled use 
USING A PRESSURE CANNER 


4 





ERHAPS you are canning with 
pressure canner for the 
this year. 
operating it which ought to be given a 
tention. 
boiling into the 


water canner 


the cans. 


to prevent boiling dry during processin 


When the canner has been filled, adju 
the cover and fasten securely. 


Photo by U. S. D. A. 


first time 
There are certain points about 


When your cans are ready, pour 
until the 
level is just below the rack that holds 
Be sure that there is enough 


for at least three minutes. 


Then close the pet cock so that 
a trace of steam can 


escape. 


Allow the pet cock to remain open untii 
steam escapes from it in a steady stream 


nly 
Some per 


sons prefer to close the pet cock entirely, 
particularly with small canners in whic! 


% 


A move 


the 


a uniform 


from tl 


pressure 


a great loss of steam is to be avoided 


Allow the pressure to rise until the 
gauge registers the pressure that indi 
cates the desired temperature. Count time 
from the moment the desired temperatur 
and pressure are reached. 

Maintain 
the processing period by regulating care- 
fully the source of heat. 
pressure, as from 10 pounds to 15 pounds 
and down again, are to be avoided in any 
case, and when canning in glass may re- 
sult in loss of liquid. A 
pressure through cooling or release of 
steam may also cause this. It 
ially important to avoid having 
sure go so high that the safety 
leases the steam suddenly, nor should the 
steam be allowed to escape suddenly. 


during 


Fluctuations ir 


sudden drop ir 


is espec- 


valve re- 


When 


1e fire. 


the pres- 


At the end of the processing period re- 
canner 
canning in tin, open the pet cock wide at 


once and allow the steam to escape rapid- 


ly. 
a 
t- warm. 
cooking 


sealing. 


In case 


the cover is fastened by several clamps 


fasten moderately tight those opposi 


each other, one pair at a time, then go 
back over the whole set and tighten each 
pair. See that no steam escapes anywhere 


except at the pet cock. 


stirred. 


Remove the cans 
ana plunge them into cold running water 
if possible, or if this is not available 
change the water as soon as it becomes 
The more rapidly the cans are 
cooled the less danger there is of over- 
Watch 


for air bubbles that indicate imperfect 


the 


product. 


carefully 


from the canner 


Leakers should be opened, the 
&- contents heated, and repacked in other 
st cans, and processed again as at first. 


i SAS) 


te a” Gp tim adinel sticks 


of the pan very 
Try cooking it in 
in boiling water. . It can be 


out being removed to a colander. 


to the bottom 
easily if not 
a wire basket 


drained with- 








TIME-TABLE FOR CANNING FRUITS AND TOMATOES 








TIME-TABLE FOR CANNING NON-ACID VEGETABLES 





HE times given for processing in boiling water apply only to places with 


altitudes of 1,000 feet or less. 


glass jars are used, add five minutes to 











For all altitudes above 1,000 feet the time 
should be increased 20 per cent for each additional 1,000 feet. 


When half-gallon 
times given for pint and quart glass jars. 











Processing period in boiling 
water 
Product Method of treatment before processing - — 
Pint and quart |No. 2 and No. 3 
glass jars tin cans 

ABS Slice, quarter, or halve, then pack in con-}{5 minutes 10 minutes 
tainers and cover with boiling syrup. 

Or boil whole in syrup, or bake as for serv-| 5 minutes 5 minutes 
ing, and cover with syrup and pack hot. 
Or pack hot in form of apple sauce........ 5 minutes 5 minutes 

NOUR ics 660% Same as peaches. 

Blackberries 

Blueberries } 

Dewberries........ Pack in containers. Fill with boiling hot,20 minutes 15 minutes 

Huckleberries..... medium syrup. } 

Logan black- Or precook and pack hot........0.00s000% 5 minutes 5 minutes 

berries........../ 

Raspberries... 

Cherries..... --|Pack in containers, cover with boiling|2?5 minutes \0 minutes 
syrup, using thick syrup for sour cher | 
ries, and medium for sweet. 

Or remove pits, add sugar as desired,| 5 minutes | 5 minutes 
bring to boil, and pack. | 

Caurrants.......0+-, Same as berries. 

Figs.......++- sseee4Sprinkle 1 cup of soda over 6 quarts of| 5 minutes 5 minutes 
figs. Add 1 gallon of boiling water. Al- 
low figs to stand in this 5 minutes. 

Drain and rinse well. Add 2 quarts boil- 
ing medium syrup. Boil for 1 hour. Fill 
in containers. Cover with hot syrup. 

Peaches........+.- Scald, dip into cold water, and peel. CutP20 minutes forlis minutes 
into size desired, removing pits. Fill] ripe fruit, 2 
containers, then add syrup of desired} minutes for 
consistency, in which one cracked peach] firm fruit 
pit for every quart of syrup has been 
boiled. 

Pears........ +++ee+!/Pare and cook for 4 to 8 minutes in boiling}20 minutes 20 minutes 
medium syrup. Pack hot in containers 
and fill with the boiling syrup. 

>; * . 2 : e : 

Pineapples......... Peel, core, remove eyes. Cut into con-|30 minutes 25 minutes 
venient cross sections. Pack in contain- | 
ers. Fill with boiling thin syrup. 

o) - . =e ° . . ° . e . 

Plums......+++++0+ Prick, Fill in containers. Cover with)20 minutes 115 minutes 
boiling medium syrup. ° i | . 

Or bring to boil, using sugar as desired.|5 minutes | 5 minutes 
Fill hot into containers. 

Strawberries...... To each quart add 1 7 of sugar and 2|5 minutes | 5 minutes 
tablespoons of water. Boil slowly for 15 
minutes. Let stand overnight in the 
kettle. Reheat to boiling. Fill contain- 
ers hot. 

Tomatoes.. Scald and peel. Pack whole or cut in/#5 minutes 35 minutes 
pieces. Cover with hot.tomato juice. j- 

Add 1 teaspoon salt to each quart. | 





—Farmers‘ Bulletin 1471. 


ACK vegetables as nearly boiling hot as possible, using additional boiling 
water if necessary. Add one teaspoonful salt to quart to all vegetables, and 


two teaspoons sugar, if desired, to co 
as they are filled. 


rn, 


Processin 

















Place jars or cans in hot canner as soon 


= : ; g period in pressure canner 
Product Method of treatment before - 
processing Quart glass jars| Pint glass jars |No-. 2 and No. 3 
Sao = | tin cans 
Asparagus..|Tie in uniform bundles, place/40 minutes at 10/35 minutes at 10/30 minutes at 10 
in saucepan with boiling wa-} pounds pres-| pounds pres-| pounds pres 
ter over lower tough por-| sure, or 240° F.| sure, or 240° F.| sure, or 240° F 
tion, cover tightly, boil 4 to 
5 minutes, and pack hot into 
containers. 
Or cut in half-inch lengths, 
bring to boil in water to 
cover, and pack hot into 
containers. 
Beans, Heat to boiling with water to/40 minutes at 10/35 minutes at 10/30 minutes at 19 
string.....| cover. Pack hot into con-| pounds pres-| pounds pres-| pounds pres 
tainers. sure, or 240° F.) sure, or 240° F.| sure, or 240° F 
Beans, Can only young and tender/6) minutes at 10/55 minutes at 10/50 minutes at 10 
ABB. 000 0 beans, using method sug-| pounds pres-| pounds pres-| pounds pres 
gested for peas. sure, or 240° F.) sure, or 240° F.| sure, or 240° F 
Baby beets..|Can only young tender beets.|40 minutes at 10/35 minutes at 10/30 minutes at 10 
Scald in boiling water or} pounds pres-| pounds pres-| pounds pres 
steam until the skins slip| sure, or 240° F.| sure, or 240° F.| sure, or 240° F 
easily. Skin and pack hot 
into containers. 
OR Cut off without precooking.|30 minutes at 15]75 minutes at 15|70 minutes at 15 
Add half as much boiling}; pounds pres-| pounds pres-| pounds pres 
water as corn by weight,| sure, or 250° F.] sure, or 250° F.| sure, or 250°F.f 


heat to boiling, 
hot into containers. 


Greens, in- |Steam or heat in covered ves- 





cluding sel until completely wilted,| pounds pre 
spinach... using just enough water to] sure, or 240° 
prevent burning. Pack hot 
into containers, taking care 
that the material is not 
packed too solidly and that 
there is liquid to cover. 

OS aa Can only young, tender pods.j#0 minutes at 
Cover with water and bring| pounds pre 
to boil. Pack hot into con-| sure, or 240° 
tainers. 

Peas, green. |/Use only tender young peas.{50 minutes at 
3ring to boil with water to} pounds pre 
cover and pack hot into con-j sure, or 240° 
tainers. 

Peas,black- {Same as Lima beans. 

eyed..... 
Sweet pota- {Boil or steam until skins slip|50 to 70 minutes 
toes. off readily. Peel quickly andj at 10 pounds 
pack hot into containers. pressure, or 


and pack 


1) minutes at 


240° F. 








10 
F. 


10 


s- 


F. 


10 


F. 


pounds pre s- 
sure, or 240° F, 


35 minutes 
pounds pre s- 


pounds pre s- 





sure, or 240° F. 


sure, or 240° F. 


sure, or 240° F, 


50 minutes at 10|No., 2 
pounds pres-}| 


85 minutes at 10/80 minutes at I 


pounds pres 


at 10/30 minutes at li 


pounds pres 
sure, or 240° F 


40 minutes at 10)30 minutes at It 


pounds pres 
sure, or 240° I 





cans 95 
| minutes, No 
60 to 7 


cans 
minutes, at 
pounds pres 





+ Should not be canned in No. 


} sure, or 240° F 


3 cans because of difficulty of heat penetration. 
—Farmers’ Bulletin 1471. 
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: | HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 














ONDAY, May 2.—One clever 
housekeeper made herself a wa- 
terproof apron out of John’s discarded 
raincoat. She ripped it up, washed and 
recut it. The edges she 
bound with strong tape. 


Tuesday, May 3.— 
With the coming of hot 
weather we all want 
and need plenty of cool, 
refreshing drinks. Be 
sure the cats, dogs, and 
chickens have _ water 
where they can get at 
it at any time for they 
are just as thirsty as 
we humans. 

















Oerten Wednesday, May 4.— 

A mother writes us, 
“We take a good many long motor trips 
with our small children. We arrange for 
their comfort by putting a box in the 
bottom of the car so their feet can rest 
on it, and give each one a small, firm pil- 
low. Thus the children can change their 
positions at will and their little legs never 
dangle. It makes a wonderful difference 
in their enjoyment and consequently in 
their behavior.” 

Thursday, May 5.—When a little may- 
onnaise’ is left over, put it in a small con- 
tainer and pour a few drops of vinegar 
over it to prevent a hard crust. 

Friday, May 6.—Teaching the children 
to recognize the poison plants such as 
poison ivy and poison oak may save them 
from a painful rash. 

Saturday, May 7—A comfortable chair 
out on the screened and vine-shaded porch 
with a copy of the Woman’s Issue of The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
—what more is needed for an afternoon’s 
peace and relaxation? 

Sunday, May 8 —Mother’s Day— 
Mother will appreciate some tangible 
symbol of the love that we too often ex- 
pect her to take for granted. 





OVER THE FARM PHONE | 


Our Garden Patch Is Now 2,000,- 
000 Acres 


ONSTANT education as to the 

value of vitamines has borne fruit 
in thousands of acres of green vegetables, 
and the United States is becoming a na- 
tion of eaters of greens. 

Not so long ago, we subsisted chiefly on 
meat, bread, and potatoes and the farm 
patch of “garden sass” was left to the 
women as a trifling job. Now, however, 
the nation’s garden patch, exclusive of 
potatoes, amounts to some 2,100,000 acres, 
or an area about as big as Rhode Island 
and Delaware together. This provides 
all the green vegetables as well as the 
melons, strawberries, and onions. 


New Jersey is the great asparagus 
state, California second and producing 
also more than half of all the lettuce for 
the country. Florida leads in early to- 
matoes and string beans, Texas in spin- 
ach and watermelons, and Louisiana in 
carrots. HYGEIA. 











| FAILED TO USE LABELS _ | 


HAVE frequently made the mis- 

take of failing to put labels on 
the various boxes and bottles in my pan- 
try or of putting on labels which were 
not securely fastened. Plaster of Paris 
and cornstarch and confectioner’s sugar 
all look alike but unfortunately they are 
not interchangeable in their uses. A roll 
of adhesive tape or a box of gummed 
labels together with an indelible pencil 
kept in a convenient place save time and 


money. 
RA 
= HIE who bends will break,” is a 
statement made by one home 
economics worker in urging higher work 
surfaces in the kitchen. 











OU are acquainted with nearly every mer- 

chant in your town —the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker—you know them all. Get 
to know your Theatre Manager. What he sells 
you— Entertainment—is as necessary to your well- 
being as anything else. 


If you like the Paramount Pictures he is show- 
ing, don’t hesitate to tell him. If there are some 
you want to see, don’t hesitate to ask him. He’ll 
appreciate it because his success depends on pleas- 
ing you, and when you tell him what you want, 
you help him that much. 


And of course, you’re doing something for 
yourself, because when you ask for Paramount 
Pictures, you get the best entertainment in the 
world, and that means many, many happy hours 
for you and the whole family all the year ’round. 











The36-story Paramount Build- 
ing and Theatre is one of the 
show-spots of New York. Don’t 
fail to see ‘‘The World’s 
Greatest Entertainment in rhe 
World’s Greatest Theatre’’ on 
your next trip to New York. 
“Oneofthe PublixTheatres” 
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next time 
you show a 


‘Paramount 
‘Picture 


let us know; 
we'll be here.” 








Your Theatre Manager 
wants to show what you 


want to see, but he isn’ 
w a mind-reader Yy 


Have You Seen ail These 
Great Paramount Pictures? 























“WE'RE IN THE NAVY NOW” 
“THE CANADIAN” 
“MANTRAP” 
“FORLORN RIVER” 
“THE MAN OF THE FOREST” 
“PARADISE FOR TWO” 
“STRANDED IN PARIS” 
“THE POTTERS” 

“KID BOOTS” 
“YOU'D BE SURPRISED” 
“BLONDE OR BRUNETTE?” 
“THE SHOW -OFF” 
“HOLD THAT LION” 
“ALOMA OF THE SOUTH SEAS” 


Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 


Paramount Picture it's the best show in town /” 















OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 











Yew positive jet, leak-proof feed. All 
the best features of the old Tubular 
with many new improvements. 


























Woman’s Home Companion 
Oe .  cwuswass neue 

McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.... 1.00} only 

Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 1.00 


Regular price .......... .$3.60 $2.0 
Send Order Now to Save $1. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Cf ppetizing £Ounches for eo@Moming Of Jicnic 6f ays 


ART of the fun of the motor out- 

ing is the picnic lunch. If the drive 
covers much distance, there may be two 
out-of-doors lunches. It is a good idea 
to keep a special basket or picnic box on 
hand with enamel or paper plates, cups, 
knives, forks, spoons, bread knife, can 
and bottle openers, salt, pepper, waxed 
paper and paper napkins ready for the 
call of the open. Preparations can be 
quickly and easily made if these essen- 
tial accessories are at hand in one place. 


There is no hard and fast rule that all 
sandwiches must be made before start- 
ing. Put a loaf of bread, a pat of but- 
ter, and whatever filling you have avail- 
able into the picnic kit. When a halt is 
made for lunch, bread may be cut by 
one person, buttered by another, spread 
with filling by a third, and in the midst 
of much sociability the sandwiches will 
be produced as fast as they can be eaten, 
When sandwiches are thus, as it were, 
made to order, one stops to think wheth- 
er another is really wanted or not. When 
boxes of sandwiches are brought from 
home, the tendency is to keep eating 
them while they last. Most people eat 
more bread in this way than usual, and 
with other starchy food carried because 
of convenience, the meal becomes un- 
balanced. 


Why not take salad ingredients along? 
Lettuce wrapped in damp cloths, toma- 
toes, and cucumbers can be carried in 
good condition. Put the mayonnaise in a 
screw-top jar, and the butter in another. 
If the day is warm, set them in a box 
or bucket of chopped ice. People some- 
times take an ice cream freezer if there 
is room in the car. Butter and milk will 
keep splendidly beside the ice cream can. 
not have bread sandwiches 
at all. Split rolls or biscuits answer the 
same purpose, or unsweetened crackers 
may be used. By way of dessert, cup 


You need 


OfFLave O¥You ©oried hese &asty 


THE VEGETABLE PLATE : 


©/NCE the “vegetable plate” has 
C become so popular in restaurants, 
many homemakers are making it a point 
to serve a vegetable dinner at home once 
or twice a week. It requires more care- 
ful planning than most dinners, however. 
It is more of a novelty. There are no 
traditions about the right kinds of vege- 
tables to together as there are 
about so many other food combinations. 





serve 


Every housekeeper knows that peas go 
well with lamb, cabbage with corned 
beef, and cucumbers with fish. She 
chooses instinctively the right relish to 
go with a particular meat. But what 
housekeeper can without thought decide 
on four or five vegetables that go best 
together ? 


To be satisfying, the vegetable meal 
must contain enough protein to make it 
substantial. To be appetizing, it must 
have a variety of flavors—the bland, 
the sweet, the savory, and the tart. There 
must be contrast of texture also, such as 
the soft, the hard, the rich, and the crisp. 
With the 25 or more common kinds of 
vegetables and the almost innumerable 
ways of cooking and serving, this is 
easily possible. 

Beans and peas rank highest among 
the vegetables as sources of protein. 
Lima, kidney, and other shell beans and 
all kinds.of peas, either fresh or dried, 
are suitable for the mainstay. Potatoes 
scalloped with cheese or creamed; stuff- 
ed peppers; or sweet corn pudding made 
with milk and eggs, are also substantial. 
They have the added advantage of com- 
bining some animal protein with that in 
the vegetable, thus making the vegetable 
protein more valuable to the body. 


a ata eS tl 


cakes and cookies are easier to handle 
than layer cakes and pies. Figs, prunes, 
dates, and raisins satisfy the desire for 
something sweet that may be eaten with 






oe a, 


the fingers, while almost any fresh fruits 
are excellent. 

If you make a fire in the open, you can 
have toasted frankfurters or bacon or a 
steak or chops. Fresh-caught fish may 
be cooked in a skillet over a campfire, 
too. Don’t forget to take the proper 





—Courtesy Perfection Stove Co. 


AN OIL STOVE MAKES SUMMER COOKING A JOY 


As nearly as can be determined there are between seven and eight million oil stoves in 


service, 


Most oil stoves are capable- of meeting any kitchen requirement. 


A thick steak 


can be pan-broiled or a tin of biscuits can be uniformly baked as well on an oil stove as 


on any other type of stove or range. 


The photograph shows one of the prominent domestic 


science authorities of the country—Mrs. Kate Brew Vaughn—using a modern oil stove, re- 
garding which she said: “The operation of the stove was simple and the handling of it was 
a pleasant surprise to me in that my utensils were neither smoked nor burned, my hands 
and stove holders were not soiled, and my kitchen was free from odor and smoke.” 


Tomatoes, either raw or cooked, lend 
tart flavor. Or hot or cold cabbage, 
slaw, or spinach, beets, or a raw vegeta- 
ble such as cucumbers seasoned with 
vinegar or lemon juice, may give just 
the right piquancy. 

Different methods of 
of the best and easiest 
pleasing variety of texture. A good 
combination is vegetable scalloped 
or fried so that there is an appetizing 
flavor and crisp texture of a food browm 
ed in fat, one boiled, one baked, and 
perhaps one raw. 


cooking is one 
ways to give 


one 


Here are a few good combinations :— 


1, Creamed potatoes, buttered snapbeans, 


beets or beet greens with vinegar or lemon 
juice, raw spring onions. 

2. Cabbage scalloped with cheese, carrots, 
and fried potatoes. 


3. Baked sweet potatoes, spinach with hard- 








boiled egg, raw cucumbers. * 

4. Scalloped corn, steamed carrots, kale, 

raw sliced tomatoes. 

5. Baked eggplant, buttered lima beans, 

Brussels sprouts. 

6. Fried tomatoes, mashed turnips, baked 

potatoes, raw radishes. 

[ is | 

| TWO GOOD EGG RECIPES | 
OLDENROD Eggs.—lf you are 
accustomed to serving a_ hot 

lunch in the middle of the day, have 


goldenrod eggs once in a while. Or use 
them as a supper dish occasionally. They 
are tempting and nourishing. Eggs, par- 
ticularly the yolks, supply iron and other 
valuable minerals, and are a good source 
of vitamine A. 

To prepare goldenrod eggs, hard-cook as 
many eggs as you need, allowing two for 
each person. Cook them in boiling water 
for 15 minutes, or place them in boiling wa- 
ter and keep the pan in a warm place, cov- 





ered for 30 minutes. Plunge the 
cold water and remove the shells. Separate 
the whites from the yolks. Cut the former 
into small pieces and reheat in white sauce 
when wanted. Use.a double boiler and allow 
1 cup sauce to each 6 eggs. A tablespoon of 
chopped green pepper or minced parsley may 
be added. To make white sauce: melt 2 ta- 
blespoons of butter, blend with 2 tablespoons 
of flour; thin gradually with 1 eup of milk, 
season with % teaspoon salt and a little pep- 
per or paprika. Add the milk very gradu- 
ally and stir all the time to prevent lumping. 


eggs into 


When almost ready to serve the eggs, make 
toast, cutting it to any desired shape, and 
buttering it while hot. Pour the egg whites 
in the sauce over the toast, either on indi- 
vidual warm plates or on a platter. Sprinkle 
over the top of each portion some of the 
yolks put through a ricer or a sieve to give 
the effect of goldenrod. Garnish with parsley 
and serve very hot. 


Eggs in Tomato Sauce.—Do you en- 
joy egg dinners? Eggs are pure food 
material mixed with water. Because of 
the rather large percentage of water, 
when serving eggs for dinner it is well 
to allow two or more apiece for the 
grown-up members of the family. An 
exact recipe cannot be given without 
knowing the number of persons in your 
family. With these proportions for 
sauce enough to go with six eggs in 
mind, you can count noses and estimate 
the exact quantities needed. 


Make a sauce by blending 3 tablespoons of 
flour and 2 tablespoons of melted butter and 
combining with 2 cups of tomato juice and 
pulp and seasoning (1% teaspoons salt, 4 
teaspoon pepper, % teaspoon celery salt), If 
you are planning to bake your eggs put 
about half the sauce in a shallow buttered 
baking dish or pieplate and then break the 
eggs separately in a saucer and slide them 
carefully, one at a time, into the sauce. If 
you have more than 6 eggs, use 2 dishes. 
Cover the eggs with the rest of the sauce 
and sprinkle 3 tablespoons of grated cheese 
over the top. Bake in a moderate oven until 
the eggs are set. 

If you like, you can heat all the sauce in 


Se ee me th oe ee 
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precautions for extinguishing any fires 
you make. In lieu of building a fire, a 
hot drink, such as cocoa or coffee, may 
be taken in a vacuum bottle. Ice-cold 
milk may be put in these bottles for the 
children. 


If you are likely to have two roadside 
meals, provide something different for 
each, just as you would at home. A 
small cooked ham is a goad addition to 
a lunch basket for the second meal, or 
some American cheese, or hard-boiled 
eggs, or any canned meats that slice con- 
~niently. Don’t forget the can opener, 
however! Automobiles sometimes de- 
velop troubles at awkward spots where 
no food can be obtained, and it is a com- 
fortable feeling to know that you have 
the next meal with you whether you 
need it or not. Extra bread and butter 
may not be amiss. 


The bottle opener, too, must not be 
left at home. You will surely need 
grape juice or ginger ale before the day 
is over. Orange juice and milk are good 
for' the children if the grown-ups are 


having coffee. Carry drinking water 
from home rather than risk drinking 
from strange springs or wells. Leave 


one or two drinking cups out of the 
packed-up lunch kit, with the water, and 
a box of Graham crackers for the chil- 
dren. Driving in the open air is likely to 
whet their appetites, and a mid-morning 
cracker with milk, orange juice, or wa- 
ter, may be counted as an extra meal, 
rather than “piecing.” Sweets, salted 
nuts, chocolate bars, and other thirst- 
provoking food often nibbled at between 
stops are best omitted. 


Your picnic spot will undoubtedly be 
chosen for its charm and beauty. When 
the meal is over, pick up all papers and 
other refuse, and burn or bury them 
Leave the woods as you would like to 
find them. 


6F Dishes? 


a skillet and poach the eggs in it, handling 
them carefully as before. In this case, 
spread rice or noodles on a hot platter while 
the eggs are cooking, skim out the eggs 
as they are done and slip them on top of 
the rice or noodles, and pour the tomato 
sauce over the whole dish. 





USE HOT PACK IN CANNING | 





HE hot pack in home canning is 

just what the name implies. It is a 
method of packing fruits and vegetables 
in the containers ready for processing in 
boiling water or under steam pressure; 
it is not a complete method of canning. 
The hot pack helps to cut down the 
chances of spoilage, but it is the process 
ing which follows that destroys the most 
troublesome bacteria.. The hot pack is 
recommended for some fruits and all 
vegetables. 


The hot pack is in no sense a revival 
of the old-fashioned open-kettle canning 
By that method the food was cooked un- 
til tender and supposedly free of bacteria 
in an open vessel, then filled into steril- 
ized jars, sealed air-tight, and stored. Un- 
fortunately into the jars with the food 
went bacteria from the air, from ladles 
used in filling, and sometimes from hands 
or cloths that accidentally got in the way. 
Sometimes these bacteria were sufficient 
to cause spoilage, sometimes: not. It was 
chiefly a matter of luck. 


The hot pack followed by proe€ssing 
in water-bath or steam-pressure canner 
is a different and much surer method. 
The food is packed hot, then it is pro- 
cessed in sealed containers. The heat of 
processing kills the bacteria that were in 
the food when it was packed, and the 
air-tight seal prevents any more bacteria 
from entering. 
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FAVORITE SPRING SALADS | 





HE good spring garden is just full 
of vegetables for making all sorts 


of salads. How many are you using’ on 
your own table to build health and tone 
up the system of your family? Here are 
a number of favorite recipes sent us by 
readers :— 

Peach Salad.—Dip the peaches for a few 
minutes in boiling water until the skin slips 
off easily. Of course the peaches must be 
well ripened to do this. Sprinkle with lemon 
juice and set away until chilled and you are 
ready to serve; then remove the pit, fill with 
a mixture of chopped nuts, raisins, and cot- 
tage cheese. Serve on lettuce leaves if you 
have them. Cover with mayonnaise dress- 
ing, or they can be served with whipped 
cream.—Florence Jones Hadley. 

Vitamine Salad. —One cup ground puffed 
raisins, 1 cup ground raw carrots, 1 cup 
ground raw apples, % cup mayonnaise dress- 
ing, % teaspoon salt. Mix all together and 
serve in a nest of finely shredded cabbage.— 
Mrs. Addie Hubbard. 


Sunland Salad.—Two tablespoons gelatine, 
¥% cup cold water, 1 cup boiling water, % cup 
orange juice, 4% cup lemon juice, 1 cup raisins, 
2 cups dried figs chopped fine, % cup sugar, 
% teaspoon salt. 

Soak gelatine in cold water. 
boiling water; add sugar and salt. Add or- 
ange and lemon juice; cool. Cover raisins 
with cold water, bring to boiling point, boil 
5 minutes; drain and chill. Distribute the 
figs and raisins in a flat pan or jn individual 
molds that have been rinsed with cold water. 
Pour over the liquid mixture and cool. Serve 
on lettuce leaves and garnish with mayon- 
naise.—Mrs. Addie Hubbard. 


Green Salad.—Equal parts of tender lettuce, 
green onions and curled mustard. Crisp them 
in cold water. Shred finely and mix with 
French dressing. Garnish with boiled egg 
and small breakfast radish, sliced.—Mrs. G. C. 
Hudson. 

Mexican Salad.—Mix sliced red tomato, 
green sweet pepper and white mild onions 
in a salad bowl, and pour over French dress- 
ing. Serve at once. This carries out the 
Mexican colors, red, white, and green.—Mrs. 
W. D. Dickinson. 


Butterfly Salad.—Arrange on a lettuce leaf 
% banana cut lengthwise. Cut a ring of 
sliced pineapple in half and put half on each 
side of banana with round edge touching 
banana. Cut narrow strips from pimiento 
pepper and arrange two long ones for feelers 
at one end and two shorter ones at the other 
end for legs. Make eyes of raisins. Now your 
butterfly is complete, top it with a table- 
spoon of mayonnaise.—Mrs. John Skinner. 


Dissolve in 


French Dressing.—Put in a small bowl % 
teaspoon salt, %4 teaspoon pepper, add 6 ta- 
blespoons salad oil and 1 tablespoon vinegar. 
Beat quickly until well mixed. Lemon juice 
may be substituted for vinegar. 

One Minute Mayonnaise.—One egg, ™% tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon paprika, 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice or vinegar; and salad oil. Mix 
thoroughly the egg, salt, paprika, and lemon 
juice. Beat as the oil (teaspoonful at a time 
at first) is added. If more than 1 cupful of 
oil is to be used more lemon juice should be 
added at beginning. 


| _STEPS IN CANNING 


LEAN and prepare the fruit or 
vegetable. 

Precook, parboil, or scald products that 
require it. If the vegetable or the fruit 
is to be peeled, dip it in cold water after 
scalding or parboiling. H no preliminary 
cooking is needed, put it at once into jars. 








Pack products in jars or cans that will 
seal air-tight. 

To jars or cans of vegetables, add salt 
and hot water if there is not sufficient 
liquid to fill the containers. To fruits, 
add syrup or fruit juice. 

Adjust rubbers and tops of ‘glass jars 
or seal tin cans and place them in the 
canner as soon as possible. 

Process at the given temperature for 
the required time. 

Remove jars or cans from canner. Seal 
the jars air-tight at once and place them 
out of drafts. Cool the products in tin 


by plunging them in cold water. 


Keep all canned products under obser- 
vation at room temperature for at least 
a week, 
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LEARN THE ART OF 


DRESSMAKING 


Here is a brand new book 
»y Minnie Berry, containing 
a complete course in sew- 
ing and home dressmaking. 
This book has ten fully il- 
lustrated lessons—-44 pages 
—70 illustrations—and ex- 
plains fully and simply ev- 
ary step in making fashion- 
able garments at home. It 
begins wil easiest 
stitches and shows every op- 
eration in detail up to the 
completion of the garment. 
You are shown how to 
stitch and sew, how to take 
measurements and make 


patterns, cut and fit, etc., 
ete.; how to make boys’ 
and girls’ clothes; easy 





methods of mending and 
darning, etc. 

OFFER: Send only $1.00 for one year. subscrip- 
tion te THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER (new 
or renewal), and we will mail you this fine 


Plated cae, book on Dressmaking, FREE and Postpaid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





LEARN THE ART OF. 


EMBROIDERY 


|The Act of Embroide Tous new book contains a 
Ir. a series of ten fully illustrated 
gees shy cis Hal 

pages, with over 70 illustra. 


Z, a | 
g 4 
tions covering every d 
of the various stitches used 
§ +2 in embroidery work. 
stitch is thoroughly explain- 
ed and illustrated, so that 
it may be easily under- 
7, stood. 


% In addition two covering 
the ordinary plain and fan- 
ey stitches, the book con- 
tains a chapter on Wal- 
lachian, or Bn- 
broidery, the rich looking 
fancy work which has be- 
come so popular. 





lessons in embroidery, wri 
}ten and arranged by Minnie 
Berry. The book has 82 

















\AScres of 

Ten Fully Wusteated Less 
OFFER: Send only $1.00 for one year subscrip- 
tion te THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER (new 


or renewal), and we will mail you this fine 
book on Embroidery, FREE Postpaid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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CHAPTER XV 
Junior Farmers’ Week 


ACK home from the camp Bob 
CB again threw himself into the work 

of the farm. The contest pigs 
were flourishing, the corn was promising 
full reward for labor. But now it was 
possible to do some 
extra work in fenc- 
ing and the young 
farm manager called 
in Uncle Lem Pet- 
ers. “Dad’s at work 
rewriting his new 
overture,” Bob ex- 
plained, “and I want 
you to help me get 
out a few posts. Ted 
had promised to do 
so, but as you know 
ne’s laid up.” 

It was with dubious head-shakings that 
the old man accepted the offer. “I hain’t 
never been up in them woods,” he said, 
“since you-all heard that ‘hant.’ But I'll 
go along ef you take yore dog. Dogs can 
smell speerits.” 

With the passing of so many days Bob 
Barton had come to feel secure. Surely 
if their presence had been unwelcome 
there would have been some overt act. 
But the ready Jock accompanied them 
and for four days Bob whistled and 
sang as he sweat and chopped, gradually 
penetrating deeper into the thicket near 
the bluff. At first Jock, obeying the 
command of his master, kept close to 
the working men, but in time Bob’s vigi- 
lance relaxed and the dog began to roam. 
It was the fifth day of their labor when 
toward evening Jock’s challenge gave 
evidence that something was afoot. With 
axe poised Bob stopped short and old 
Lem Peters let out a squawk of fear. 
Above the growls of the dog rose a chal- 
lenge more hoarse, more fearsome, and 
even as Bob started on the run Jock’s 
growl changed to a howl of pain. ‘Look 
out Bob,” quavered the old man, “it’s 
the hant bar.” 





JOHN CAS: 


NTO the thicket dashed Jock’s 

master, calling the dog’s name. As 
he ran Bob ducked low, mindful of the 
bullet which had sped by that day of 
early spring. Before he had gone far, 
Jock, in response to the call, came run- 
ning back, hair abristle, eyes blazing. 
Blood dropped from a furrowed gash 
along his side. As he, knelt to examine 
the wound old Lem came cautiously for- 
ward. “’Tis the mark of a bar!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Many the dog I’ve seed with 
it on him. But if it warn’t a ghostly bar 
we'd hear him crashin’ off through the 
brush. Thar ain’t no sound. He’s dis- 
appeared.” It was true. Again silence 
hovered over the woods and Bob seemed 
to feel the presence of an unseen enemy. 
What should he do? If Father and 
Mother Barton were to hear of these 
uncanny happenings it would ruin their 
peace of mind and happiness. 

“Well, Uncle Lem,” Bob finally re- 
marked, “it seems cowardly, but here- 
after I’m going to stay away from here. 
We are through post making, anyway. 
Whatever or whoever it is evidently 
doesn’t want us around here. If they 
leave us alone we'll leave ’em alone. The 
folks will think Jock’s been torn on the 
wire. Come along, let’s go home.” 

“Amen,” said the old hunter. “I ain’t 
fightin’ no speerits. But,” he added 
hopefully, “ef I had a silver bullet I 
might get ’im.” Bob smiled at the an- 
cient superstition. But what was it all 
about? Why should a bear range the 
thickets of a quiet farm many miles 
from the habitat of his species? What 
was the real mystery of the farm which 
had driven other tenants away before 
the fruit of the labors could be har- 
vested? Bob carried the story and his 
troubles to the crippled Ted, a sympa- 
thetic listener. 

“We'll get him yet, old son,” Ted con- 
soled. “Wait until I have two good legs 
again. But say, have you heard the Iat- 
est? Here’s your chance for another 
trip.” 


Rapidly Ted sketched a plan. pre- 
sentel by one of the great railway 


companies which Bob during his busy 
days ‘had overlooked. Junior Farmers’ 
Week to be observed by 4-H club work- 
ers and members at the state agricul- 
tural college soon was at hand. Elimina- 
tion contests had been held and delegates 
selected during the busy days when Bob 
could not find time to compete. But now 
President Baird of the company had of- 
fered to send two boys living in each 
county traversed by the road, awards to 
be made on the merits of essays written 
on “What Agriculture Means _ to 
America.” 

“Your little sister Katie is going,” said 
Ted mischievously. ‘“She’s been selected 
to represent our community garment- 
making club. All the other community 
clubs are sending a representative and 
from all of them will be selected a girl 
to represent Brown County at the state 
fair style show. She rooted for you to 
win a ball game; go down to Cardwell 
U. and help her win.” Thanking Ted for 
the advice and information, Bob Barton 
went thoughtfully home. What did agri- 
culture mean to America? Long Bob 
pondered and began to write. 

As he wrote there came more firmly to 
be fixed in Bob Barton’s mind the truth 
of his assertions. Agriculture meant life 
itself for America. Not only commer- 
cial life, for without it there would be 
no railways, no ships to carry food 
abroad, no cities filled with teeming life. 
But spiritual life had its foundation in 
the faith of those who lived in the open 
country. The essay was not long. Its 
closing paragraph was what gripped the 
heart of President Baird, once a farm 
boy, for when the essay came to him 
from those in charge of awards marked 
as a winner from Brown County the 
words were underscored. “Agriculture is 
vital to America,’ Bob Barton had writ- 
ten, “because around the family altar of 
Christian farm homes like ours is sowed 
the seeds of faith and hope. There pray- 
ers ascend not only for the immediate 
family but for the leaders of a great 
nation that they may faithfully discharge 
their duties. So to us as to our fathers 
is bequeathed a heritage of faith which 
has left impress upon those who once 
farm-reared are called to direct the des- 
tinies of the America we love so well. 
Upon the ‘farms of America we may 
pause for reflection. And reflection ever 
must remind us of our dependence upon 
One who sends the rain and sunshine that 
food may be had.” 


% HERE is a basic truth in what 
that lad sets down,” said Presi- 
dent Baird emphatically. “In quiet farm 
homes the simple faith of our forefath- 
ers is kept alive. Thank God that it is 
so.” Then turning to his secretary the 
executive announced, ‘Here is a boy with 
keen brain and more mature mind than 
most lads of his age. This company has 
need for such in its employ. Make a 
note, North, of the name and address.” 
Busy Bob Barton, about his farm 
tasks, highly elated to receive notice that 
soon he should accompany his fellows to 
Cardwell U. with all expenses paid, knew 
nothing of the impression made by his 
simple story or that one day it might be 
the means of his being required to decide 
on what his avocation in life should be. 
The farm work had progressed famous- 
ly, Father Barton had proved a trust- 
worthy caretaker for Lady Mary and her 
now rotund family. Added information 
of value could be gained during the four 
days’ fellowship with county agents, club 
leaders and members. So off to Cardwell 
went Bob, his traveling companion none 
other than Vic Slade, Brown County’s 
second winner in the essay contest. 
Junior Farmers’ Week, an outgrowth 
of Farmers’ Week, where thousands 
gather annually for short-course lectures 
and attendance at state meetings having 
to do with agriculture, brought together 
the cream of 4H club membership. 
Clean-cut manly boys, alert, modishly 
dressed farm girls, bronzed farm agents 
and almost equally brown-skinned young 
women who made up the group of home 
demonstration agents thronged the lit- 
tle city. From every section of the state 
also had come the local club leaders, 
each filled with pride in the achievements 


of proteges. As State Leader Morton 
and his assistant, Miss Cowan, marshalled 
their forces for the first assembly, Vic- 
tor Slade voiced the thoughts that were 
in Bob’s mind. 


“OF ’'M MIGHTY proud to be one of 
this crowd,” remarked Slade as 
they filed into the building. “Looks to 
me as if these are the sort of folks who 
do things.” 

“Right you are,” echoed Ross Burton, 
who had joined them. “But when you 
go to the International,” he added, “you'll 
find that the club workers and members 
from about 47 other states are just about 
as keen a lot. Not that any of ’em can 
quite equal our folks in Brown County,” 
he concluded, winking at Harmon’s 
agent, who had just come up. “We win 
in everything—including ball games.” 

What Tucker might have answered 
was lost in the clamor of a lusty-lunged 
contingent shouting the glories of their 
particular county. Soon the boys and 
girls were singing stirring songs, club 
yells were being shouted in unison, com- 
peting teams were putting on demonstra- 
tions. The club leaders seemed tireless 
in their efforts to instruct and entertain. 
Each day saw a repetition of strenuous 
activity with a program so varied that no 
member in attendance tired. 

It was the first time in his life that 
Bob Barton had seen grouped together 
the fine young men and young women 
who had been trained for lives of service 
and usefulness by a great university. Dif- 
ferent in type and personality there yet 
was upon them the stamp of an undefin- 
able something which marks those col- 
lege bred. Within the breast of Bob Bar- 
ton there grew a desire that some time 
he, too, might have opportunity for such 
training and such contact. But he brush- 
ed the thought aside. What hope that the 
son of a renter who never yet had owned 
a home could go to college? But joying 
in the present Bob entered into the spirit 
of song and play, applied himself dili- 
gently to the judging tests, listened in- 
tently to the lectures given by college 
experts. Brown County had won its 
share of prizes offered and now as a cli- 
max of the busy days county representa- 
tives for the style show at the state fair 
were to be named. Rose Cowan had 
been busy as judge, decision had been 
made, in the great hall where half a 
thousand attendants during the big week 
set down as guests of the University at 
table, names of winners were to be 
called. 


URING the four days Bob had 
scarcely had opportunity for a 
word with Katie O’Neal. With its varied 
program of appeal to those interested in 
work of the farm or of the home there 
had been contact only during mass- 
meetings. Keen competition had devel- 
oped, with a half-dozen girls from Brown 
County representing their community 
garment-making clubs, and Katie was 
flushed and nervous as she waited for the 
verdict. “You'll win, Katie,” Bob had 
assured her as they sat at table and the 
partisans of other entrants chided them 
good-naturedly. All eyes were upon Miss 
Cowan as she began to call the roll of 
counties, prefacing her remarks by com- 
plimenting the girls upon the fine spirit 
exhibited and the excellent work done. 
“Remetber this is only the ground- 
work for the biggest thing of all,” said 
Miss Cowan after the crowd had cheered 
the names of winners in Adair, Ander- 
son and Allen counties. “One of the girls 
named here to-night will be selected as 
state champion to go as our representa- 
tive when all the state winners meet dur- 
ing 4-H club week at the International. At 
our state fair judges more competent, 
perhaps, but I am sure no more inter- 
ested nor unbiased than I am, will make 
this. selection. So now we are through 
with the ‘A’s’ and come to the busy ‘B’s.’ 
From Brown County——” Miss Cowan 
paused to flash a smile at her friend, 
Miss Edwards. “From Brown County, 
Katie O’Neal.” 
Up rose the small contingent from 
Pleasant Ridge to shatter the air with a 
yell of victory, while defeated contest- 
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ants joined generously in the applause, 
As Katie O’Neal, cheeks crimsoned with 
excitement, blonde curls shining in the 
light, tripped down the aisle as had her 
predecessors that all might see and ad- 
mire her becoming self-fashioned frock 
the room rang with warm applause. 
“There goes the state winner,” announced 
Ross Burton and there was conviction in 
his voice. 


“OFS HEN did you qualify as judge 
of a style show?” inquired Miss 
Edwards, but her voice showed pride and 
happiness. 

“I know class,” replied the county 
agent with a meaning look which made 
his partner drop her eyes, “and I know 
who is going to help Kate win. Won't 
she win at the state fair, Bob?” 

“I'll say so,” replied Bob Barton, and 
there was honest admiration in his voice. 
“Kate’s the prettiest girl in Brown 
County.” The hearty laugh from his 
table mates which greeted ‘this naive 
declaration on Bob’s part caused him to 
murmur, “present company excepted” and 
subside. But when Katie, eyes like stars, 
came back to receive warm congratula- 
tions Bob’s hand reached out and, grip- 
ping the small warm hand of his neigh- 
bor for a moment, held it fast. No 
words were needed to convey his sense 
of pride, and it was characteristic of 
Bob’s thoughtfulness that when he left 
the room late that night a long-distance 
call conveyed the message to Kate’s par- 
ents. 


“Kate won, you say?” John O’Neal, 
roused from sleep, held the receiver. 
“Hurrah for Pleasant Ridge! Mother! 
Hey, Mother!” Bob chuckled as he hung 
up and paid the bill. Nor did Katie 
know until she returned home what had 
inspired the telegram of congratulation 
which reached her before she left Card- 
well. All members of the Pleasant Ridge 
garment-making club were on hand to 
greet their leader when she returned. 
Out of such seemingly unimportant vic- 
tories comes inspiration for more notable 
achievement. Katie, modest in her tri- 
umph, but determined, if possible, to ful- 
fill Bob’s prediction, even while she re- 
ceived congratulations, was busy with 
brain and fingers planning the dress which 
Ted Baldwin slangily announced when 
told the news was to “knock ’em cold” in 
state-wide competition. In a far different 
sphere Bob Barton had to win recogni- 
tion if he, too, was to be of the select 
body, chosen to represent Brown Coun- 
ty at the state exposition. All now de- 
pended upon Stonewall Jackson, grunting 
in lazy contentment in the lot where he 
reigned supreme. 


USY as only a county agent who is 
untiringly on the job can _ be, 
Ross Burton yet had found time for 
frequent visits to the Barton home. Ever 


a welcome visitor, his suggestions, never: 


direct advice, came more and more to be 
the law of the farm. Out of this had 
come more than substantial hopes for a 
profitable year. More and more often 
Squire Jones had found it convenient to 
visit his tenants, ever a welcome visitor, 
for now that the crust of selfishness had 
been penetrated a lonely old man craved 
companionship. Three times during the 
summer months the old Squire had ac- 
companied Burton, listened to his sug- 
gestions with nodded approval, then 
sanctioned expenditures for improvement 
of the farm. “It’s for my own good,” 
he had remarked brusquely one day when 
Father Barton ventured a protest. “I’m 
not expecting you to pay for this,” the 
old man had continued, “but I hope you 
all do so well here that you stay on.” 

To Burton, too, the old squire had 
made frank confession. “I always thought 
you book farmers had high-falutin’ no- 
tions, sah,” he had said one day. “I find, 
sah, it is just that you-all use your brain 
young on the things it took me years to 
learn.” 

Bob, an interested listener, heard Bur- 
ton’s reply. “You’ve exactly hit the nail 
on the head, Squire,” the young agent 
had replied. “College training is merely 
profiting by the hard experiences of 
other men. Farm-reared, I learned things 
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wn school which it would have taken me 
years to learn at home. It would be a 
great thing,” he had added slyly, “if Bob 
here could even take the short course in 
agriculture. Help him win with his pigs, 
Squire, and that may be brought about.” 


O YOUTH and age joined forces 

to produce a winning club entry. 
Passers-by became accustomed to the 
sight of a stooped old man and a 
stalwart lad in earnest converse as they 
worked about the swine lots. Again the 
old Squire was living over the days when 
he bred champions, was calling back the 
memories of feeding methods and of 
care and grooming which had won in 
national competition. As the time ap- 
proached for the county showing of pig 
club porkers which would determine 
whose entries would represent Brown 
County in the state fair show it was diff- 
cult to decide just who was “in the pig 
club” on the Jones farm. No longer was 
farm work a task to Bob Barton. It 
held compelling interest and above all 
bulked the possibility of Winning an 
award which would again enable him to 
accompany the chosen few who would 
journey to the state fair city. Often dur- 
ing those busy days as show time ap- 
proached Bob found himself thinking of 
those drab days of the year before when 
his mind centered on the problem of 
earning enough from the farm to pay 
rent and help buy food and clothing for 
the family. 

The 4-H club work had become a 
magic carpet, transporting its rider to 
other places of interest, to the making of 
firm friendships, to the weaving of 
dreams which some day might come true. 
How foolish those who ignored its possi- 
bilities. 

As their friendship progressed until 
now it seemed as if the old Squire ever 
had been a member of the family, Bob 
found himself confiding desires and 
ambitions to a sympathetic listener. 
The farm owner had come to spend 
a week at his old home before the 
annual showing of club pigs at the coun- 
ty seat when decision was to be made as 
to whom should represent each breed 
section of the club and compete for cash 
and honors at the state fair. The trip to 
Cardwell had rekindled Bob Barton’s de- 
sire to compléte high schooling, the con- 
tact with keen-witted Agent Burton and 


his college friends had aroused a vague 
longing that he, too, might some day en- 
ter the great university. Bob found him- 
self living over again those few days of 
Junior Farmers’ Week. 


“O€O) F COURSE, it’s impossible,” 
Bob said one day as he put a 


final shine upon Stonewall Jackson’s 
satiny coat. “But I am beginning to 
realize what an education means. If we 
do as well this year, Squire, as it looks 
as if we may, me for high school and 
vocational agriculture; that is, providing 
you let_us stay on.” 

There had been real affection in the 
old man’s eyes as he patted the lad’s 
shoulder. “Who knows?” Squire Jones 
replied. “Son, you-all are the first qual- 
ity folks who’ve rented from me. You 
can stay here just as many years as we 
get along. And these trips you are 
workin’ for is an education. First, let’s 
see that you go to the state fair.” 

“T’m glad that you want us to con- 
tinue,’ said Bob gratefully. “This is a 
bully community to five in. We'll try 
hard to please you, Squire. But there 
still is one thing that worries me.” Hesi- 
tantly Bob again brought up the myster- 
ious happenings that had driven other 
tenants from the farm, but he had barely 
begun to touch on the more recent hap- 
penings when a testy, “Stuff and non- 
sense, son!” brought him up short. 


“Don’t let your imagination run away 
with you,” the old man commanded. 
“Boys are always imaginin’ things. Don't 
you reckon that if anyone had wanted to 
run you off they’d have been about it be- 
fore now? It was just those worthless 
tenants fightin’ each other. Thought they’d 
beat the old Squire! But they didn’t—I 
got the best of both of ’em.” At the un- 
pleasant memory the old man cackled his 
shrill laugh. Bob fell silent and despite 
his growing affection for the strange old 
man the thought obtruded that perhaps 
after all there was something in the com- 
munity gossip which held Jones himself 
responsible that he might gain by tenant 
loss. Dismissing this thought as unwor- 
thy Bob again fell busily to work, nor 
did he resume the subject. Nevertheless, 
phantom or reality, over the Jones farm 
brooded the sombre spectre of a menac- 
ing, unknown danger. Would the mys- 
tery be solved? 


(Continued next week.) 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





2939—Exceedingly Smart.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 3% yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial, 

2922—For the Smart Matron.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 4, 


and 4% inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

2804—Afternoon Dress.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 3%-inch material 
with 1 yard of 40-inch contrasting 

280S—Smart for Many Occasions.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 
38, #, and 42 inches bust measure. 


Size 36 requires 24 yards of 40-inch 
material with ¥ yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 

3007—Practical Dress.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
#4 inches bust measure. Size 36 re 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
with 4 yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


3017—Something New.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of %-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

2820—Simply Shirred.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 14 yards of 40-inch ma 
terial with 4 yard of 1%-inch rib- 
bon for tie. 
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They tell me 
this is an excellent way 
to avoid sleeplessness 


by CarRIE BLANCHARD 


HAT is so miserable as a 

sleepless night!...I have 
some good news to pass along to 
those troubled by sleeplessness. 


“Why don’t you say more about 
the value of Postum just before 
bedtime?” friends have urged me. 
“We serve it every night, and it is 
wonderfully soothing. I go right to 
sleep now, and sometimes it used 
to take me hours.” 


Hundreds have told me the same 
thing. The theory, I believe, is that 
the hot drink draws the blood away 
from the brain. Postum doesn’t 
counteract this good effect by stim- 
ulating the brain and nerves. It is 
made of roasted wheat and bran— 
contains no trace of caffein or any 
other artificial stimulant. 


Instant Postum made with hot 
milk, instead of the usual boiling 
water, is particularly valuable for 
this purpose—more soothing, per- 
haps, because of the added nourish- 
ment of the milk. I can vouch for 
the smooth, mellow, satisfying fla- 
vor of this drink. Every one likes it 
—even those who don’t care for the 
taste of milk alone. 


The idea of the bedtime repast 
appeals to me for its social 
qualities as well as its aidto MA 


sleep. Those last few min- iF 


. sil 
utes before parting for the i] P 


night can be made so cheer- 


1927, P. Co., Inc. 


P jf] Name 
ostium is one of the Post Health Prod- ; 


ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post 


Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s i otr 


Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum 
in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the 
cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but 
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ful and companionable! And when 
Instant Postum is the drink—with 
some wafers, perhaps, to accom- 
pany it—preparing the little snack 
won’t be any bother. 


Have you made the 
thirty-day test? 


I would like to send you one 
week’s supply of either Instant 
Postum or Postum Cereal, to start 
you on a thirty-day test of the drink 
—long enough to see results. This 
test has been a revelation to so 
many others that I believe you will 
want to make it, too. 


Perhaps you would prefer to 
start the test today, instead of wait- 
ing for the week’s free supply. If 
so, you can get Postum at your 
grocer’s. It costs much less than 
most other hot drinks—only one- 
half cent a cup. 


For one week’s free supply, please 
fill out the coupon, and indicate 
whether you prefer Instant Postum, 
prepared instantly in the cup with 
boiling water or hot milk, or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil 
with water. I will also send my per- 
sonal directions for making Postum 
so its flavor is most delicious. Mail 
the coupon—right away! 


IL THIS COUPON NOW! 














In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Co., Ltd. 











iy : P.—P.F. 4-30-27. || ? 
»stuM Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. : 
I want to make the 30-day test of Postum. Please send H 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of : 
Instant Postum BS a a oe OO Check ; 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you : 
Postum Cereat (prepared by boiling) O prefer : 
Hs 

i: 

ji 

ity “3 eee EE : 
; 

H 
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812 Metropolitan Bidg.,Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Cows on pasture 
need Union Grains 


Don’t make the common mis- 
take of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul when you turn your cows 
out to pasture. Of course, the 
milk flow will increase—for a 
short time. But, unless the 
pasture is backed up with 
about four pounds of Union 
Grains per day per cow, the 
number of cans you deliver to 
the platform will fall off rather 
sharply when hot weather and 
fly-time come. Every dairyman 
knows that under these condi- 
tions the cows lose weight and 
never come back in milk yield. 

It has been definitely proved 
by carefully conducted experi- 
ments that cows fed Union 
Grains while on pasture, not 
only hold up in their milk flow 











Cards. 





UNION 


better, but produce much more 
milk during the next lactation 
period. 

No better concentrates have 
ever been mixed for pasture 
feeding during the hot-weather 
months than Union Grains. It 
is cooling in its effect, is easily 
digested, very palatable and a 
great milk producer. Its base 
is dried distillers’ grains, the 
most valuable milk-producing 
concentrate known. Other 
grains are added in balanced 
proportion to produce the ideal 
protein percentage of maxi- 
mum digestibility. 

When you put your herd on 
pasture, buy Union Grains and 
feed it. Increased production 
is assured. 


Free UBIKO Milk Record Cards 
Ask your dealer for free Ubiko Record 


If he doesn’t have a supply, 


write us and we will send you as many 
as you need, free of charge. 

THE UBIKO MILLING 
Dept. J-4 


COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


UBIKO “World’s Record” Buttermilk 


Egg Mash 


GRAINS 


THE FIRST DAIRY FEED MADE 














STAG « ex: PAINT 


ONE gallon makes TWO Y 


Saves one-third the 
cost of your paint. 

Won't peel or crack. 
Pure linseed oil paint. 





Made by 


HIRSHBERG 
PAINT CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 








SOLD EVERYWHERE 








an AUCTIONEER 


5S ALCTION LESSONS FREE!!! 


Pust card will brin 
American Auction College, 852 W afnut’ k Kansas City, Mo. 





MEADOWS | 
Gold Medal 


ROLLER 
BEARING 


SAW 
MILLS 


are easy on light power. 
Harvest dollars from the farm wood lot 
while your tractor would otherwise be idle. 
Write for full information. 
Builders of the Fam 
MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 
MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 
North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 



















High Grade Sterling Barber Ou Yi 
Close Cutting. 
0 Money. ee pay 





Shears. 
e. Use 30 Days. 
Ufo ated recurs tn sec saya 


price w will be 
NB-100 BAL ORE. MD 





Writes D. J. Setzer, of Catawba, N. C. 


“Cleared $800 in 28 Days With a Tyrner Thresher.” 


“I threshed 13,200 4 
Grain bushels and everyone asked me ‘to come back next 
year.’’ You can do the same, Thresh your own wheat when 
The 
Turner Steel Grain Thresher Is equipped with roller bear- 
ings (all bearings on outsideof machine). A Fordson trac- 
tor will pull and run it withease. Write for descriptive 


the market is best. Then thresh for your neighbors. 


catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


Cc. H. TURNER MFG. CO., Dep. 26, 











STATESVILLE, N. C, > 

















The Progressive Farmer 


edtyles and eSewing and CSuch 


| RETURN OF THE BLOUSE | 


HERE are several factors that 
have tended to revive the interest 
in the blouse. One attractive new style 
illustrated consists of a sleeveless jacket, 
though most of us will wear the same 
jacket with sleeves. The lines of trim- 
ming and the pocket are new and smart. 
Many blouses are only a detached top 
to a two-piece dress, but in contrasting 
fabric or color and resembling a sweater 
in line. 


White combined with bright colors is 











ehumming of the electric fan. 


Carefully attend to the cleaning and 
oiling of the sewing machine, especially 
if it is in daily use. All motors need 
regular but scant oiling; be not unwilling 
to lie flat while reaching all the gears 
on the washing machine. A few drops 
of oil will relieve that grating and harsh 
Look for 
the little oil cup about the motor and 
about the oscillating part. The crank on 
the ice cream freezer, being subjected to 
the corroding effect of salt water, needs 
to be thoroughly washed, dried, and oiled 
after each use. The crankshaft as well 
as the cog wheels need to be oiled spar- 





NEW STYLES IN BLOUSES 


seen as much as the pastel colors. The 
color may be used as scarf ends, double 
streamers trailing from the collar, bands, 
or pipings. The novel neck treatment 
and tight hip band are the distinguishing 
style features of the season. 


The blouse may be one of the mannish 
turn-over-collar type, and have a knotted 
tie at the neck. This kind of blouse is 
more popular with young women. Its 
severity does not appeal to the older 
woman who wants the blouse to add in- 
teresting color and line to her costume. 


MRS. EDITH G. VAN DEUSEN, 
Clothing Specialist, University of 
Missouri. 


| OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS | 


ID you ever have the creak of a 

rusty hinge wake the baby? The 
little machine oil can will prevent that 
tempest of the troubled waters in the fu- 
ture. Drop oil, sparingly, at top of 
hinge on each side, rubbing it well into 
each section. Door locks that creak or 
are slow to catch, especially those on 
outside doors, can be made to obey sum- 
mons quickly and quietly by removing 
the face of the lock and oiling the creak- 
ing parts. All casters on furniture need 
an occasional oiling. Put a few drops of 
oil into the caster socket or directly on 
the ball bearing part. 





































































MRS. D. S. 


SHARPE, 


CARTERET COUNTY, N. C., 


ingly. Look to the hinges and latch of 
the oven doors. INEZ A. JORDAN. 


{ 





“FASTER” COLORS DEVEL- | 
OPED | 
MUCH larger proportion of wash 
fabrics are faster in color, both to 
sun-fading and water-fading than they 
were a few years ago. This is because 
better dyes are being developed. The 
manufacturer realizes the loss to the con- 
sumer when colors are not fast. Some 
are guaranteed, others are not. It is a 
wise precaution to get a small sample, 
when possible, and test it for both sun- 
fading and water-fading before using. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


Of DCE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the .summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmaking 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 


The Pro- 














Address Pattern Department, 
gressive Farmer. 


OWNER OF ONE OF THE 100 


OLDEST SEWING MACHINES IN THE UNITED STATES 


One of the leading sewing machine companies recently completed a nation-wide con- 
test to find the 100 oldest sewing machines in the United States. Mrs. Sharpe was one 


of the successful contestants. 


She is shown in the picture sitting at her 68-year-old 


machine which she says still does good work. At her right is the modern new machine 
which was given her in exchange for the old machine, 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Disorders of Babies—Ten Months 
to Two Years 


F THE baby becomes 
suddenly ill or has cold 
with fever, cut down on the 
strength of the milk. Put more 
water in it and be 
sure to give the 
baby plenty of wa- 
ter to drink. Do 
not delay in call- 
ing the doctor. A 
great many infec- 
tious diseases start with a cold or a seem- 
ing cold and fever. While waiting for 
the doctor, give anenema of warm soap- 
suds, one-half to a cupful. Use any 
kind of a syringe that has a small nozzle. 
All babies vomit when they have had 
too much to eat. Vomiting is a kind of 
safety valve and is a very wise provision 
of nature. Tossing a baby, or shaking 
him from side to side after a feeding 
usually results in spilling the contents of 
the stomach. If the baby is bottle-fed, 
the holes in the nipple may be excessive- 
ly large and cause the baby to gulp 
down its food too rapidly and often 
swallow quantities of air, all of which 
will cause him to vomit. See that he 
does not take his food too rapidly. If 
the baby continues to vomit after he has 
relieved himself of the excess quantity, 
there is probably a serious cause for 
this and the doctor should be called. 
Many infectious diseases start with vom- 
iting. While waiting for the doctor, 
stop all food, give only boiled water, and 
see that the bowels move. 

Babies often have hiccoughs. This 
usually comes from an overloaded stom- 
ach or an excess of gas in the stomach. 
Give him a little hot water, just as hot 
as you can drink it. Put a mint tablet 
in one-fourth cup of water and give a 
teaspoonful every few minutes. 

The usual cause of colic is the forma- 
tion of gas in the stomach, thereby caus- 
ing extreme pressure in the stomach and 
bowels, followed by spasmodic pains. 
Get rid of the gas and you will soon 
have a laughing, cooing baby again. Put 
a hot water bag on the baby’s stomach 
and bowels. Give a little hot water with 
a soda mint tablet in it, one tablet to 
one-half teacup of hot water, and give a 
teaspoonful every few minutes. Get the 
bowels to move by an enema of warm 
soapsuds. 

Constipation in babies often causes the 
mother a great deal of concern and too 
frequently she tries to overcome this 
trouble by medicine. This is a mistake. 
Constipated babies rarely need medicine. 
In fact, it usually makes matters worse. 
After the physic has acted, the constipa- 
tion is worse than ever. If the mother 
is nursing the baby and if she is consti- 
pated, then the baby’ is usually consti- 
pated. The mother must be relieved of 
her trouble before much can be done 
for constipation in a nursing baby. 
Habit also has a lot to do with consti- 
pation. The baby must be trained to use 
the stool early, say at two months of 
age A great antidote for constipation 
1s plenty of water. A baby a year old 
Should drink one-half pint of water 
daily. The juice of fruits, such as prunes 
and oranges, or tomato juice should be 
used. Also give cereals such as oatmeal 
and gruel. If the baby’s bowels have 
not acted for a couple of days an enema 
should be given, or a soap suppository 
slipped into the bowels so there will be 
immediate action. Gently rubbing the 
baby’s stomach and bowels with a little 
sweet oil will often help. 
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(amels are superb tobaccos in 


a joyous blend 


NO DOUBT about it, you can’t beat 
Camels, regardless of how much you 
pay. Here are the world’s choicest 
tobaccos combined with a skill that 
makes Camel the masterpiece of ciga- 
rettes. Smoke a pack or a million and 
each successive Camel opens a new experience of 
understanding of tobacco enjoyment. 
Never a tired taste in a thousand 
packs of Camels. 


that this is the 
contentment: 


R. J. 


© 1927 


For smoking pleasure supreme, 
get acquainted with Camels. There 
is or can be no better tobaccos or 
blending. Camels are first in popu- 
larity, and your own pleasure, as soon 
as you try them, will confirm the 


millions. 


In fact, you'll agree, after a trial, 


one sure call to smoke 
**Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 











Kill All Flies! “tisessc’” 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, crasmental, enpvenions and 
eap. Lasts allsea- 
bksi2% ST a son. Made of metal. 
ANN, can’t spill or tip over; 
ESSE Baty will not soil or injure 
MGS G RSSee et 7 teed. 
i LA (Ay i// ey” x 
(ec Fawr: ANS KAJ = 
Piemec nous (Sn ——s 


anything. Guaran 
HAROLD SOMERS 
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pS" DRESS | 
OODS4 


BARGAIN SALE 





Insist upon 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


from your dealer, 
Brooklyn N. ° 





22 yds. or more to a bundle 

Linens, Percales, Ginghams, 
eS Voiles, Chambreys, Scrim 

Direct to ¥ All the 





Eels, Mink, Moskrate ete: with 
my New, Folding, Galvanized 
STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
- trap catches flies. Big money 
shermen. Write for Descriptive 
evige Le ist, Free Trap Offer, and my Free Formula for 





They catch them like a fl 
makers for trappers and 


making best bait known for attracting fish and animals. 


J. F.GREGORY, Dept. 114, Lebanon, Mo, 











ou at en 
very amen cr popular pe batterna, 0 of fine qual- 
ity. Brand an Every 
° oF more. ee aA of the 





season. h bundie uke coo 
Send No Money 3: a Saacess. 


Pay postman crycbarger|:, 1, (phus fow 
'e) ta ‘es ‘ou are no! 
Bernice d with the splendid value, send 
back ae your money 5 will be refunded. 


QUALITY SALES CO,, Devt. 527, 9° 5,,2ssreae © 


Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 











a ire a 





days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WE GUARANTEE Erogrersive Farmer ad- 
vertisements RELIABL in writing ad- 
vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,’’ and will report any unsat- 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty 


We cannot 


because 
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Car owners expect more 
from Kellys-and they get it! 


ORE people are buying Kelly-Springfield tires 
this year than in any year during the com- 
pany’s history. 

The reason is not far to seek. The tires Kelly is 
building today are by far the best that ever have 
come out of the Kelly factory. This statement is 
not mere talk; it is an undeniable fact, as thousands 
of tire buyers can testify. 

Car owners have learned to expect more from 
Kellys, and they are getting it—this year to an 
even greater extent than ever before. 

Yet Kelly-Springfields don’t cost any more than 
most other tires. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. NEW YORK 


KELLYsarroonTIRES 


iar Sowing 
Fall Reaping 

















Enroll here now for a_ book- 
keeping, stenographic, secreta- 
rial or banking course, and next 
fall you can accept a pleasant, 
well payng office position. 


Write for Catalog. 


Ka? Mtge 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Greensboro, N.C. Charlotte, N.C. 











May we send you Wood’s Crop Special 
each month during the planting season? 
It contains current prices on a!l season- 
able seeds, news of new varieties and 
helpful seeding information. 


And Wood’s Crop Special protects you 
© against higher prices. Quotations are 











Ee) guaranteed for the month. If the 
market goes up, you will get the price 
quoted. If it goes down, you secure 
the lower price. 


Just ask for Wood’s Crop Special. 
There is no cost or obligation. 


‘T. W WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878 
86 S. 14th Street, Richmond, Va. 
ed by million dol- 
lar factory. 


SEND NO MONEY Did You Write? 


Pay postman Sale 
price, $3.87, and | For a free copy of our ART NEEOLE WORK cata- 
postage on arrival, | logue? It contains the biggest specials in mow 

Waldemar chain } CASES, SCARFS, CENTERPIECES, TABLE-RUN- 
and knife FREE. |-NERS, HOUSE FROCKS, APRONS, BABY DRESSES, 
Money back guar- | LUNCHEON SETS, etc., etc, Instruction sheet with 








Sale 


OLID gold effect 
case guaranteed 
25 years. Richly 

engraved. Adjusted 
for accuracy. Back- 

























































































anteed, each piece. Write today to 
BRADLEY. N-34g | A- PETERS, Dept. F5, HOLLAND, MICH. 
N 





nm, Mase. “You buy for less at our address.’’ 


The Progressive Farmer 
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EXPECTED NEXT WEEK 


Finding a “Master Farmer” in Each 
North Carolina County. 

Can the Carolinas Compete With 
Texas Growing Cotton? 

How Smith of South Carolina Won 
a $500 Prize Growing Cotton. 

The World’s News: A Monthly Re- 
view. 

A Little Sermon on Mother’s Day, 
by Dr. Holland. 

















T THE coming of spring many ques- 
tions arise concerning weddings. 

How the Cortege Stands—One of 
the things to puzzle a number of people 
is the position 
of the bride and 
groom in rela- 
tion to each 
other and to 
the guests dur- 
ing the mar- 
riage ceremony. 
The bride en- 
ters the church 
(or room, if it 
is to be a home 
wedding) on 
arm of her 
father or whoever is to give her 
away. She carries her bouquet in her 
right arm. The groom has entered the 
church or room from a side’ door and 
stands facing the bride until her arrival 
at the altar. He takes a step or so to- 
ward her, which brings them side by 
side. He then turns, standing at her 
right. Both have their backs to the 
guests. The one who is to give the 
bride away takes a step to one side, 
widening the distance between him and 
the bridal couple. 

Manipulating the Bouquet. — The 
bride, just as the bridegroom takes his 
place beside her, shifts her bouquet from 
her right to her left arm. The bride- 
groom takes the bride’s right hand and 
puts it through his arm. Her finger tips 
rest lightly in the crook of his left arm. 
Bridesmaids, if there are any, stand to 
the left of the bride, and groomsmen to 
the right of the bridegroom. 

The order of entrance for the attend- 
ants and groomsmen, who always pre- 
cede the bride, is as follows: Ushers 
come first, walking two by two, and 
ranged according to height; the brides- 
maids follow, walking two by two; the 
maid of honor, alone, follows them; 
then the flower girls and, last, the bride 
and her father. The bridegroom, with 
his best man to his left, awaits the 
bride’s approach and stands facing her. 
After the ceremony the bride and groom 
lead the procession from the altar. The 
best man attends the maid of honor and 
each bridesmaid is attended by one of 
the ushers. 

Number of Bridesmaids.—The bride 
may have from 2 to 12 bridesmaids. 
Frequently, the bride dispenses with 
bridesmaids entirely and has only her 
maid of honor. At other times, when 
the wedding is a very simple, informal 
one at the bride’s home, there is no 
bridal procession, and the bride and 
groom mingle with their guests until the 
appointed hour, when they take their 
places quietly before the clergyman. 

Invitations and Announcements. — 
Should one send invitations and an- 
nouncements to friends at a distance, 
who cannot be present at the wedding? 
The fact of their being unable to attend 
does not affect this courtesy. Invita- 
tions are usually sent to those who are 
regarded as friends, and announcements 
to acquaintances. The former are sent 
two or three weeks in advance of the 
ceremony; the latter should be mailed 
on the day of the wedding after the 
marriage has taken place. However, 
where circurnstances make it desira- 
ble that invitations or announcements 
should not be sent, they can be quite 


od 


correctly omitted. Informal notes can 
be written to intimate friends by the 
bride’s mother, and the marriage notice 
appearing in a local paper is all that js 
necessary as an announcement. The 
bridegroom is -privileged, where _ in- 
vitations and announcements are being 
sent by the parents, to supply names of 
his own relations to whom cards may 
be sent. 


The Duties of a Maid-of-honor at 
a Church Wedding.—A bride’s maid- 
of-honor should precede her ‘up the aisle 
and follow her down. When the bride- 
groom is about to put the wedding ring 
on the bride’s finger, the maid-of-honor 
should hold the bride’s bouquet in order 
that the latter may have both hands 
free. If a reception follows the cere- 
mony, the maid-of-honor stands on the 
bride’s right and greets such of the 
guests as she may happen to know. She 
also helps the bride to change her wed- 
ding gown for her traveling costume. 


Wedding Presents Always Sent to 
the Bride—All wedding presents, 
whether given by friends of the bride- 
groom or bride, should be sent to the 
latter. If, being an intimate friend of 
the bridegroom, you wish to send some- 
thing especially appropriate to him, you 
may choose some gift that he will be apt 
to use personally. 


Best Man May Be Married or Single. 
—The old-fashioned idea was that the 
hest man must be unmarried, but now- 
adays the bridegroom asks his most inti- 

mate friend to fill this position, whether 
he be married or single. 


Inexpensive Gifts—If you wish to 
give your friends a gift which is inex- 
pensive and yet very beautiful, we would 
suggest that you select a small piece of 
very fine linen upon which you can put 
some hand-work. Linen is high, but a 
small piece may be made into a hand- 
some gift by the addition of fine hand- 
work. 

The Bridegroom’s Share of Wed- 
ding Expenses. — The bridegroom 
should supply the bouquets for the bride 
and bridesmaids. He also pays the min- 
ister’s fee. 

Notes of Thanks for Wedding Pres- 
ents.— Write your thanks in every 
case, using note-paper. Word your note 
so that it includes your husband-to-be, 
thus: “John and I are delighted with 
the spoons. We shall enjoy using them,” 
etc., then sign your name. Invite your 
friends separately. Combine your invi- 
tations only for married couples or 
members of a family. “Mr. and Mrs. 
James Blank,” or “The Misses Blank” 
when inviting sisters, or “Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank and Family” if there are children 
to be invited, are correct forms for the 
purpose. 





AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Covyright 1927 by 








Publishers Syndicate 








“It may not be good manners, but if 
company ain’t got no more sense than to 
come when I’m cookin’ supper, they can 
set in the kitchen or set alone.” 

“Our oldest deacon ain’t goin’ to like 
Heaven unless he’s consulted about the 
way it ought to be run.” 
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CHAMPION NATIONAL CHANGE 
WEEK, MAY 1 TO 7 


INSTALL 
* CHAMPIONS 


NOW 


Once again Champion 
reminds you that to 
enjoy maximum engine 
performance during the 
next twelve months you 
should install a complete 
new set of spark plugs 
now. 





Car manufacturers recom- 
mend and hundreds of 
thousands of motorists are 
changing spark plugs every 
year to insure better and more 
economical car operation. 


This is true, even of Cham- 
pions, in spite of their world- 
wide reputation for remark- 
able long life. 


If you have used your spark 
plugs more than 10,000 
miles, a new set of depend- 
able Champions will restore 
power and speed and save 
their cost many times in less 
gas and oil used. 


Make Champion National 
Change Week your yearly 
reminder to install a com- 
plete new set of Champions, 








Champion X— 
exclusively forFord 
Cars, Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors 
— packed in the 
Red Box— 


Champion — for 
trucks and cars other 
than Fords — packed 
in the Blue Box— 


Set of 7 $300 


Four 


Wat of x $450 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
























FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 

Hubby—“Good heavens, I smell something 
burning.” 

Wifie—‘Yes, it’s the pie, but according to 
the cook book I can’t take it out of the 
oven for 10 minutes yet.” 

; LOOKING AHEAD 

Father—“‘Now that we have a new well, I 
don’t know what to do with the old one.” 

Son—“We might work it up into post holes, 
Dad.” 

TOUGH 


“My razor doesn’t cut at all.” 

“Why, Henry, you don’t mean to tell me 
that your beard is tougher than the oil- 
cloth?”—The Outlook. 


A GOOD REASON 

“Is your mother in, sonny?” inquired the 
new minister as he stopped at the home of 
one of his members on his first round of 
pastoral calls. 

“Betcha life,” replied Willy. “Do you ’spose 
I’d be out here mowin’ the lawn if she 
wasn’t?” 

AN EYE FOR PROPORTIONS 


John had become the proud owner of a pig 
and insisted on caring for it himself. After 
a few weeks, his father noticed that the 
animal did not appear to thrive and remark- 
ed: “John, I’m afraid you are not feeding 
your pig enough. It doesn’t seem to be fat- 
tening at all.” “I don’t want to fatten him 
yet,” answered the young stockman. “I’m 
waiting until he gets as long as I want him, 
then I’ll begin to widen him out.” 


SHE FIXED IT 


A clergyman and his wife were receiving a 
eall from a parishioner. The clergyman’s 
small daughter, aged eight, walked up to the 
visitor and, gazing intently at her, said, 
“Oh, my! But aren’t you plain!” 

Her mother, of course, was horrified and 
sought to undo the mischief as well as she 
could. 

Frightened, Laura stammered: “I only 
m-m-meant it for a joke.” 

Which would have been as fortunate an es- 
cape as could be hoped for, but the mother 
pushed disastrously onward: “Well, it would 
have been a much better joke if you had said, 
‘How pretty you are!’” 


LOVE AND MEMORY 


A young man and a young woman lean over 
the front gate. They are lovers. It is moon- 
light. He is loth to leave, as the parting 
is the last. He is about to go away. She 
is reluctant to see him depart. They swing 
on the gate. “I’ll never forget you,” he 
says, “‘and if death should claim me my last 
thought will be of you.” “I’ll be true to you,” 
she sobs. “J’ll never see anybody else or 
love another as long as I live.’”? They part. 
Six years later he returns. His sweetheart 
of former years has married. They meet at 


a party. She has changed greatly; between 
the dances the recognition takes place. ‘‘Let 
me see,’ she muses, with her fan beating 


a tattoo on her pretty hand, “Was it you or 
your brother who was my old sweetheart?” 
“Really, I don’t know,” he. said. ‘Probably 
my father.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P, ALLEY —Copyright, 1921, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 





























Boss 
OIL-AIR STOVES 
save oil, cook quicker, 
“Old ivory’’ color. Legs 
equipped with rollers, 2, 
3, 4, and 5 burner models 
with or without hh 
shelf. Their low cost will 
aurprise you. Hunareds of 

thousands in use. 
nearest BOSS Dealer for 
demonstration. If you do 
aot know his address, 
write to us. 


BOSS OL A‘2 STOVES 


fn 


Wel 














OSS OVENS have made home bak- 
ing more popular than ever. More 
than 2,500,000 housewives depend the 
year ’round upon these economical 
guaranteed glass door ovens. 


Baking may be seen at all times through 
the BOSS glass window. Over-brown- 
ing and burning is prevented. Scientific 
ventilation and even circulation of: heat 
to all corners permits the baking of dif- 
ferent foods at the same time and give 
quick, thorough and uniform baking 
results. Asbestos lining saves fuel. 


Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on 
all good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 


BOSS OVENS are made in styles and 
sizes to meet every requirement. See 
them at hardware, furniture and depart- 
ment stores. Insist o- getting the 
gousine. stamped with the name—BOSS 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 


54 Years of Service Cincinnati, Ohio 





BOSS OVENS 











DAT OLE MULEY Cow 
IS JES’ NACHLY MILK 
’ AT ONE EEN’ EN 
‘BUTTER AT TOTHER! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Ef'n dey wuz mo’ prayin’ befo’-han’ 
dey wouldw’ be so much’ cussin’ atter- 
han’ !! 


in detail the use of 


(STANDARDIZED) 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation 
No. 160. Hog Diseases 
No. 163. Care of Poultry 





Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and describing 


No. 185. How to build a Hog Wallow 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
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| Parasiticide and Disinfectant Ww A N T Be D ’ 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 








Parke, Davis & Company Health Products to Consumers, we IR 
own business. Make from $100 to 00 a 

OSTROW, MON. month or more clear profit. Be your own 

Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages Is boss. No selling experience required. We 
sold at all drug stores supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 





and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices, Best values. Most complete Serv- 

















Ssh ania eae Rare 





ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. PFis MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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PEAS BABY CHICKS MINORCAS nan inin dl 
{ x - $9 — A 
Jron and Brabham Mixed Peas, $1.75; Improved Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, = C, White Minorcas.—Breeding stock. Eggs: $2, Mammoth Bronze (Bird Bros.) ; ed eggs $5 dozen. 
New Eras, $1.85; ordinary mixed, $1.60. All sound from breeders culled and blood tested two years for $9, “ag chicks: $20, 100. W. E. Calohan, Rust- Mrs, Kate B. Flynn; Jeffress, 
‘YZ crop. Farmers Exchange & Seed Co., Johnston, ce Ney eet by ieee ogy cry wd, Va. ie Purkey eggs road ready, 12 for 1 prepaid. Dark 
4 es J “pe p é D . = 
Giay Peas, $1.70 bushel; Mixed Peas, $1.70 bushel; {Atalog and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, PLYMOUTH ROCKS Bronze. _J._5._ Funch, Newton, N. iesekacianly 
jay ’ yUSNEL, DIX a ‘ S! 9 - " > ; " = ae > aan } 3 5 > 
Black Peas $1. se; Weaken, Chan, Gh; ORR Weems, cece een meer, Se ae STIR Si, ee Seas seace) aeeece) ke err aese = ony = Millie ee, B= sy eek Pe <> 
Black Eyes, $1.75; Mung Beans, $5 bushel; New Era, Real Baby Chick Bargains. —Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, best matings; eggs: 15, $2. Miss Myrtle Hurt, Gard- * 
Whippoorwills and Irons, $1.90 bushel. H. R. MciIn- Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas. Every breeder ners, Va. Big Bourbons.—Gentle, easily raised chicken hens; 
tosh, Hayesville, N.C. purebred and individually inspected and selected for Our Barred Rock chicks are wonderful. Write for full instructions all orders. Quality eggs: $10, 13; 
——— ror: health and high egg production. Write for catalog, low wrice “Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 2nd: $6, 12, Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N. C, 
Good sound Cowpeas for sale in new 2%-bushel ctating variety and number you desire. Massanutten Ole Vs ssaiapiasie — —s CPPS EIODDT LS til ws wre wie 
bags. or po “4g S = = anes tee Farms Hatchery, Box 3331, Harrisonburg, Va. =a = a 31 : — 
per bushel; ai -0.b, Datesburg and subj a ae “Ri RS ag EN, TO Bred to lay White Rocks. 15 eggs .25; 30, $2; 
ur confi y > >» m pt; Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing, and ba , 
sale Spur "Fertilizer Company, watesbury, “§ “Ss nase sh truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End _ strain Se es A <a tion guaranteed. L. M. Williams, LIVESTOCK 
ee Tas White Leghorns was founded. ‘They originated from Stokesdale eepiareaiamin 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 365 ‘Aristocrats’ direct, Holterman’s best mating. HIRES 
__WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES days. Chicks from these large lop comb breeders, Eggs half price May. Well barred. H. H. Amos, Ri Gon j W. = - 
Thurmond Grey Melon seed. Your success assured if acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- Guinea Mills, Va. Bank, Ric noone, Wa: Graves, American National 
you plant my seed and follow the instructions of my ers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, ge = — “Pike wat Ran Sak Rina san 
ise on melon culture and shipping. Write C. A. chicks also, One million chicks for 1927, Thousands a a s ss ue > Registered Ber SeanInG igs. bred gi " 
Thur mond, Originator, Perry, Ga. of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials. Write spected and bloodtested. Eggs: $2, 30. Tendle Mills, Middleton, are awe gilts, young males. 
for new low prices, literature, certificate of guarantee C. M. Ozburn, Willow Springs, N. Y - - . 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED and pictures. 40 years experience. Trail’s End Poul- Full blood Fishel strain White Rocks. Cockerels months” of sa” Pret ee 
Aifsifa geod, 05% pure, $6.50 per bushel. Scari- ‘TY arm, Gordonsville, Va. _ and hens, $2 each; eggs, $1.50 sitting. Baby chicks RED. 4. Box 57 aoa ver J. H. Riddick. 
veg Bas A ie” seal aemibvancet JERSEY BLACK GIANTS ~ a = = er aioe eae = m pedigreed, arity ESSEX ; 
owman, / ’ * arrec OcK maies an 1a) n ZS gs pec g1 ee 
: a oo eee ae : rade Purebred Jersey Black Giants. Eggs, $1.50 per 15,  trapnested stock. Males $5 to $10; egg 2, $5 per Full bl Esse 7; > > 
gg aoe Sigs “Deas Game Seed $150 * delivered parcel post. Mrs. Lela Gardner, Fayette, fifteen. Rockwood Farm, 7, Richmond, Va for ae - tone, Autryville, Ne ee 
bushel; all f.o.b, our shipping station. Write Hickory Ala. “Aristocrat”? Barred Rocks in their purity (direct 0.1.C. 
Seed Company, Hickory, N. C, Prize winning Jersey Black Giants. Fifteen eggs $2; from Holterman’s best pens); both dark and light > - 
,Hevleaned Running: “Velvet Beans $1.50; one bushel $10 = ag i Ree mn ne oe delivery. strains. Eggs for sale. A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N. C. Me Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, 
$1.7 Bunch Velvet $5; Brabham Peas $2.25; lron Mrs. John B. Wright, Lattimore, Parks’ 200-egg strain Barred Rocks direct, registered 
$2; ” Mixed Whippoorwilis $1. 80. First class ‘stock. KIWIS permit PC.-51. Eggs: 15, $1.25; 30, $2.25; 100, $7; POLAND-CHINAS 
Bush Co., Richland, Ga. : selected pens 1 and 2, eggs: 15, $2. Miss Myrtle Pigs from registered Big Type. Seedland Farm 
ed Half Price Egg Producers.—Kiwis cannot fly. Chicks Hurt, Gardners, Va. > s a ™ oe « 
POULTRY AND EGGS Woodson, Ackerman. Mise “U Prepaid. Mrs. BR. D.  ” Kwaliteed Barred Rock chicks from breeders culled is on i Big Type. Mount Pleasant 
= si = and blood tested two years for bacillary white diar- Stock Farm Pairfield. Vv & van — ae 
LEGHORNS rhea by the state. Order now. Catalog and price list < wats MN hata LS 
BABY CHICKS —4 Sa - Rerrigsshens Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patterson Registered Spotted Poland China hogs for gale at 
* ip * 265-304 egg strain Tom Barron 8. C. hite horns, tree’ arrisonburg, Va. reasonable prices. Write Brookside Farm, Middletown, 
_ Peerless Dark Brown Leghorn baby chicks, G. P. Large lopped comb type; excellent layers. icks: ee ee ee : secre: Virginia. 
ee Sent $13.50 per 100; $65 per 500; prepaid. Pullets $1.25 tehgest eecupive Wee tack teas Of Viegas. rom the Purebred Big Boned Poland China and first cross 
ni 7 oe an . N. al a ° 4 "4 => - a 
Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Anconas, = each. __Stokes Poultry Farm, Stokes, N.C. ers inspected and blood tested for bacillary white di- pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders. Write Bed- 
Se nae 9c up. Prompt delivery. Pinner & Co., 10 WEEK OLD PULLETS arrhea by the state. Order now. Circular and — ford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, 
oulok. : ogy - igen list free. Shenandoah Valley Poultry Farm, Bridge- = 
Purebred Barred Rock chicks 11%c; White Leg- White Leghorns water, Va. cornea mn Eig — Che, i. 
horns 10c; delivered. Tip Top Poultry Farm, Har- MIDDLEBORO FARM erator anc ing Joe breeding. Smooth, stretchey, 
c d sE é weeks old pigs, $15 each. Money back guarantee. 
Mennbiite, s Estab. 1915 RHODE ISLAND REDS Ghote’ , 5 
e a _immuned. Chas. W. Palmer, Bradley, S. C. 
Chicks.—Tancred White Leghorns 9c; Barred Ply- Rt. 1, Box 6, Hampton, Va. Owens Single Comb Reds, birds direct from Owen . = 
mouth Rocks, Reds, llc. Palmetto Poultry Farms, ° Farms; sitting $2. J. C. Clendenin, Elmwood, N. C. Sue Poland Chinas.—One fine service boar. 
Rock Hill, 8. C Kwaliteed Single Comb White Leghorn chicks from 18 months old, fifty dollars. Fall shoats, $20 each: 
vas Rs WR 2s —— breeders culled and blood tested two years for bacil- We are selling our beautiful Red chicks very cheap. Choice spring pigs, $15 each; two bred sows. First 
Our White Leghorn chicks are best; $12, 100. Ship- ary white diarrhea by the state. Order now. Cata- Write for low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, class stock. Pedigreed. H. L. Hayes, Markham, Va. 
ments Wednesdays. Satisfaction guaranteed. Eagle jo, and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., Gordonsville, Va. ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Poultry Farm, Gold Hill, _N. 200 Paterson Street, Harrisonburg, Kwaliteed Rhode Island Red chicks from Legs ed Masinaed “Hair Gas = = od 
7 " ® - culled and blood tested two years for bacillary white egisterec u alves, ‘om. est in 
DENSMORE TANCRED CHICKS Hollywood Tancred 300 330 see Blood White ja diarrhea by the state. Order now. Catalog and price Sunny Home Farm, Gayl H. French, Prop.. 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS horns. Chicts, cum, teduen) 297%); 1S woe — list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery,, Inc., 200 Patter- Draper, N.C 
Ngati! 15%. Orders filled promptly. 1,000 laying ens ree. § ye “ " ae : 
Our trapnest records up to 293 eggs A half dag rg July is ehieaent, .- ag Mig son Street, Harrisonburg, Va. GUERNSEYS 
nafide hi early for that date. Catalogue. R. EB, Sandy, Box W, 
. pa ge gay Bigg Macon that Stuarts Draft, Va. RHODE ISLAND WHITES For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil- 
















































































liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
puts you in a poultry business paying Pullets—Barron English strain Leghorns, 8-10-12 “nat ae ae — Bade Island Whites. Exes, : 
worth while profits. Our prices within weeks old, ready for shipment; also every week from Cie ar C 5; $6 per lyde ackwelder, Guernsey Cattle.—Annual sale North Carolina Guern- 
h of all. Chick d d after now on. Well developed, raised on free range, all eo eee we sey Breeders’ Association. Asheboro, N. C., bee = 4 

reach of a ick prices reduced afte e May A . 

M 1. Catalog free. Densmore Poultr from blood tested flocks under supervision of North Rose Comb Rhode Island White eggs. Four firsts, May 19, 1927. Twenty-five purebred females. 

May 1. g iree. ore y Carolina Department of Agriculture. Pullets shipped tate show. Production first. Duffy Hudnall, Mem. DUlls of outstanding breeding. Twenty pa Guern- 

D V e 3 : t tio: . y * ;: : 
Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, Roanoke, Va. on 48 hours approval, Write for prices, advising how his, Missouri. sey cows in milk. For catalog write T. Brown, 
Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading ™any you would want. Beckwith-McAulay Poultry Sales Manager, Salisbury, N. C. 
r 1 4 Farm, Acme, N. C. WYANDOTTES tt cote 
breeds. $8.80 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis TT HOLSTEINS 
perms, Box 430 ,. Sareons, “anaes. WHITE LEGHORNS Martin’s best laying Regal-Dorcas White Wyandottes, Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls and heifers 

Everlay Brown Leghorn Baby Chicks.—From selected TT ag eg Al od direct. 30 eggs $2, postpaid. Sunnyside, Jonesville, for sale. Prices right aylor, Orange, Va. 
hens, with males from Tormohlen’s ‘‘special mating.” frail’s End strain of White Leghorns will produce Virginia. 

T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va for you just as many eggs as any other strain of White JERSEYS 
Leghorns in the world. This is a true statement, not . 

Chicks.—From blue ribbon Silver Laced Wyandottes, a false claim. Write us for low prices on chicks. PEA FOWL to er oeering.— Trem springers and hearers a 
$16 hundred. Barred Rocks, Reds, $12; postpaid. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. marr oe SD SOUe CNN Sane. CRY eee 
Bartlett Poultry Farm, Bartlett, N. C. Farm, Conover, N. C. 

Vitality Chicks.—State accredited Rocks, Reds, Wy- TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
or Ra aed gM iggy Mag Free book. Lf Registered Guernseys, Holsteins, Dry milk. Stone 

pp'eton ity atchery, ppleton ity, Mo. Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va 

taby chicks each Wednesday in May. Rocks or pm . eernnenres 
Reds, 14¢ each. Ream strain White Leghorns, 130 | Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, ee calves, write 
each. Hill Crest Farm, Lumberton, N. | Socenreressen enemas sted —______—_—_——_— 

Carolina Chicks.—Five varieties, from aoe inspect- | ~ Guern sey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.— Young bulls: 


ed and blood tested 
Asheville Hatchery, 


by the state of North 


Carolina. 
Box H, a 


Asheville, N. 





MADE-IN-CAROLINA CHICKS 

Superior Quality Rhode Island Reds, 

Barred Rocks, Golden Buff Orpingtons, 

White Wyandottes, $16.00 Large fine 

White Leghorns $15.00. 

BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. C. 





$10 ~ Chicks.—Purebred White 
Anconas; May and June, $10 per 
$12. Write Blue Ribbon Farms, 


Rocks, Reds, English 
horns: 100, $10; May $9; June $8.30. 
$9; mixed $8. Prepaid 100% live 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Low Booking Terms.—Super-Test accredited chicks. 
Afl kinds. Our low prices and good service gets the 
orders. Three color catalog free, Missouri State 
Hatchery, Dept. 719, Butler, Mo. 


Ferris 265-300 egg strain White Leghorn chicks Leng 
May delivery: 25, $3; £ $5.50; 100, $10; 1,0 

$98.50; delivered, ’ prepaid. Live delivery ht Eee y 
Book your order now. W. A, Todd, Aulander, N. C 


~ Chicks. —Certified “Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, from state 

inspected, blood tested flocks, All chicks shipped un- 
er official state label, which is your guarantee of 
genuine certified chicks. Priced to sell. Suffolk 
Chick Hatchery, Suffolk, Va. 


Quality Baby Chicks.—Rocks, 
Ieghorns, 11c., Purebred stock 
Valley; individually inspected and_ selected 
egg production, Send me your order today. 
hoeffer Hatchery, North River, Va. 


Leghorn, Sheppard 
100. Barred Rocks 
Greenback, Tenn. 


White Leg- 


Teavy mixed 
delivery. Ozark 





Purebred Barred 

















Reds, 12c; Tancred 
from Shenandoah 
for high 
Meyer- 





BABY CHICK BARGAINS 


All from blood tested flocks. 
Prices for immediate shipment. 


White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns and 
Anconas: 100, $12.00; 500, $55.00. 


Reduced 


Rocks, Reds, etc.: 100, $15.00; 500, $72.50. 
Hatch each Thursday. Highest quality 
guaranteed. 


OIL BROODERS 


at wholesale prices. Write for valuable 
free catalog. 


MAXWELL-HEITZ HATCHERY, Inc. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
Under State Supervision 
Chick prices reduced after May first. State super- 
Yised and blood tested stock; Barred and White Rocks, 
Tompkins’ Reds, English Leghorns, Anconas; month 
old chicks; ten weeks pullets and cockerels; mature 


8tock Write for new price list. Wilkes Hatchery, 
North Wilkesboro, N. Cc, 








Biddies.—Excellent purebreds; Rhode Island Reds, 

ui? Grpingtons, Barred Rocks. $14 hundred, | White 

and _Brewn Leghorns, Anconas, $12; Wyandottes, White 

» $16. Add 2c chick less than hundred. Orders 

filled’ “week received. Prepaid; delivery guaranteed. 
Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, C. 











All You Have To 
Do Is Drive ! 


That is what they told the purchaser of 
the first self-binding harvester back in 
1879. It was a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of labor saving machinery for the 
farmer. But with it came new demands 
—demands for tools to keep it in order— 
and tools needed in its manufacture. 













In those days, as at present, when farmers 
needed files for any purpose, the BLACK 
DIAMOND trade mark was eagerly 
welcomed. 


For then, as today, our factory supplied 
the ever increasing needs of the farm 
industry with the most keen cutting, long 
lasting files. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. !., U.S.A. 

















a few females, purebreds and grades. Service boars, 
spring pigs Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, Miss. 
DOGS 
Wanted.—Trained coon hounds: best that can ba 
had. M. Crawford, Tiger, Ga, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Ann 




















~ Be st and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. ~ Send 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Miss. 
FARM MACHINERY 
Green Pea Shellers.—Information free. Bullard 
Machine Works, Roseboro, N. C. 
“Complete portable sawmill for sale; almost new. 
J. _ Dudley _\ Woodard, N. Emporia, Va. 
HAY 
Hay, all varieties. Ask for delivered prices. Harry 
Gates Company, Jackson, Mich. 
LIGHTING PLANTS 
For sale or trade for good farm, hydro-electric 
plant supplying three towns; gross revenue five hun- 


dred dollars per month. J. EB. Ray, Newland, N. C. 


NUT CRACKER 

Adjustable Nut 
away from kernel, 
June. Clark Nut 





~ Splits shell 
offer, $% to 


Cracker for all nuts. 
Price $7.50; special 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Cedar Chests.—Direct from factory at wholesale. 
Circular on request. Manufactured by E, N. Rudisill, 
Lincolnton, N. C 


For Sale.—Large Ice Boxes, two feet deep, two feet 
wide and nearly four feet long inside. Hundreds in use 
and never a kick. Only $20, ‘Order one and save $30. 
Sounds impossible, so let us prove it. Will skip 
c.0.d. 30 you can inspect them before you pay. Stahl 
& Stroud, Kinston, N. C. 














PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly emnidentiol. , careful, 
ficient service. Clarence A. 
ent Attorney, 77-L_ Security Bank Building (cee 
across street from Patent _Office), _ Washington, D. C. 


ROOFING 
Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 

















gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co,, Durham, N. C. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point. 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College 0 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte. . Oe 























(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edl- 
tion—-120,000 circulation. State plainly what edl- 

tion you wish te use. 


PRAPAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARIwrnr PRARALSLPLSALS 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


Arsenate of Lead and ‘Dry Lime Sulphur. 
Carolina Seed ©o., Atlanta, Ga. 


TOBACCO 


Tobaceco.—Kentucky sweetieaf, mellow with age. 
Fine flavor. Smoking, 15 pounds $1.50; chewing $2. 
Pay when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 
Chewing, 5 pounds 

Pipe free. Pay 
Sardwell, Ky 
Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50, sest 

Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Georgia- 








_ Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco. 
ae FS Smoking: 10, $1.50 
United Farmers, 


> . 5. 
when received. 
Tobacco Postpaid. 
low red leaf chewing 
smoking, 20c pound. 








Tobacco.—- Pest red 
brown $2. Best 
postage. Satis 
Pool, 

Best Red 3 
picked chew ine 
$1.10; you pay 
either grade free. 


leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.30; 
mild $1. You pay 
Tobacco Growers’ 


smoking $1.20; 
‘tion guaranteed 
















al 6w 
; ten pound 
3 Flavoring 
“pee “ 





business 


satisfaction. ©. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Te 
erence: Martin Bank, Ra amer, cashier; Postm: usier, M 
D. Biggs 





TREE KILLER 


Condensed Bo-Ko, enough to kill quick © over "100 
trees, $2 Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


OOOO EEE EE OE EEE 


WANT 1 TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 


eee 








wanted. Indian relics Scroggs trasstown, N. C. 
Wanted.—Large second-hand incubator. Scroggs, 
Brasstown, N. C. 

Wanted.—-Old mahogany secretary with diamond- 


paned glass doors and cabinet in drawer. ClaTence 
Cc. 


Poe, , Raleigh, 








~ Furniture, Sofas teds, Desks, 
Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- 

Highest cash prices Will call any- 
outline with description. Steinmetz, 
Richmond, Va. 


Old- time 
Cc ‘hairs, 
federate Stamps 
where. Send 

1411 N. 22, 


eee ADL 
PROP R ODO 

























ee eee epee 





HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Let Mr. Oaitienit, Dept. 225, St. 
you get permanent government 
immediately. 





Louis, ‘ae, hap 
position, Write him 





Wanted.—Working herdsman capable of developing 
herd of purebred Guernseys, either on salary or part- 
nership basis. Prefer awe man with wife to help. 
Ww. Hall, Lexington, N. 




















Will Do It! 


—less than a ton of ce 

ment to take home, yet 

enough to build any of 

the following: 

100 rot-proof fence posts. 

Sanitary feeding platform for 24 
hogs. 

120 feet ot 24 by 4 in. concrete 
walk. 


20-barrel watering tank with plat- 
form around it. 


Floor for milkhouse and cooling 
tank for 20 cans of milk. 


Build These 
Improvements 
Yourself! 


These concrete improve- 
ments need be built 
but once; each is perma- 
nent and expense proof. 
FREE booklet, “Permanent 
Repairs on the Farm,” tells 


how to build. Send for your 
free copy today. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
ex’ the uses of concrete 


CHICAGO 
Concrete for Permanence 














Bits From OFLere and ©shere 


| WHY NOT USE WAX? | 


a it is for the kitchen 
a linoleum or for a refinished oak 
wax makes one of the most sat- 
isfactory and pleasing finishes. Waxed 
linoleum does not require scrubbing. All 
it needs for daily care is to brush it with 
a dry mop, and spilled food or muddy 
footprints can be wiped up easily with a 
damp cloth. If the damp wax is rubbed 
briskly with a dry, soft cloth or brush, 
its polish is quickly restored, and places 
that receive much wear may be rewaxed 
without doing over the whole floor. 
Waxed wood floors are treated in the 
same way as linoleum, and if polished 
occasionally with a weighted brush they 
acquire a soft, attractive luster. 





dresser, 


Old furniture may sometimes be re- 
newed by removing the paint or varnish 
with a commercial paint or varnish 


remover and when the wood is clean and 
dry, applying a coat of prepared wax. 
The dull glow of the waxed wood is pre- 
ferred) by many people to the high 
polish of a varnished finish, and for 
furniture in constant use such as a din- 
ing room table, it is much easier to 
keep in good condition. Even the kitchen 
work-table may be waxed, for a cov- 
ering of lincleum, firmly cemented on, 
gives a surface that takes the place 
of a bread board and that is practically 
impervious to the effects of pots and 
pans. 





| 


| HOW TO CARE FOR A WASH. | 
| ING MACHINE 


L ————s a | 


SPYfore and more homemakers are 
coming to realize that suitable 
household equipment can save 
needless drudgery. In no case is this 
more true than with the laundry work. 
A washing machine is almost indispensa- 
ble if large washings are to be done at 
home. In addition to the saving of time 
and labor the clothes generally last longer 
if washed in a good machine than if rub- 
bed on a washboard. 

Most types of washing 
simple in construction, 
easy to care for if 
lubricated. The 





them much 


machines are 
strongly built, and 
properly used and 
following suggestions 


ADDL LDP 





“AGENTS WANTED 








Farmer salesmen wanted. Ges nsboro Nurseries, 
Gree nsboro, N. C. 

Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Get our free sample case. Toilet 
and specialties. Wonderfully 
Co., Dept. _ RB, St. Louis. 


Articles, Perfumes 
profitable. LaDerma 





We start. you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 











sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Agents.—Free, $15.95 sample outfit, perfumes, toilet 


and household articles; big profits: exclusive territory: 
Ford given hustlers. Standard, 1205 Race St., Dept 
56, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We have a wonderful Combination Brush Set for 
the home. Five pieces. Ten uses, Costs less than $3 
100% profit. Write 610 Bankers Reserve Life Bidg., 
Dept. 828, Omaha, Neb. 





Salesmen earn one hundred dollars a week selling 
lowest priced, high grade electric signs on easy terms. 
Commission to etart, salary, expenses in thirty days. 
The MecSavaney Company, Springfield, Ohio. 





concerning the use and care of washing 
machines will be found helpful :— 

Wash the correct amount of clothes 
in your machine as specified by the man- 
ufacturer. Overloading is hard on the 
clothes and the machine. The water line 
is marked on most machines. Too much 
water causes excessive splashing and in 
many instances cuts down the efficiency 
of the washer greatly. 

2. After using rinse 
oughly with hot water, operate it for a 
short time, drain, and dry. Leave the 
drain faucet open and prop the lid up an 
inch or two to allow free circulation of 
air during the time it is not in use. Cy- 
linders should be removed and thoroughly 
dried. Drying metal tubs wilt 
much discoloration. 

3. Study the booklet furnished by the 
manufacturer of the machine and oil the 
machine according to his directions. Lu- 
brication is necessary for every mechani- 
cal device, and is a most important point 
in the proper care of a washer. 

4. If an electric machine is used, pull 
out the electric plug when leaving the 
machine between wash days and coil the 
connecting cord where it will not collect 
moisture or dirt. Do not lubricate or 
adjust any part of the washer while the 
cord is connected to the current source. 


the machine thor- 


prevent 


| BILL CASPER, STILL IN. | 
| TEXAS | 








Editor’s Note.—Here’s the 
ment of the series of 
Casper to his wife 
trip into Texas and 
he crosses 


next install- 
letters from Bill 
while on his recent 
Mexico. Next week 
the border. 
ARLINGEN, Texas, 
Dear Marthy: 
thought I seen 
when I 


March 25. 
— Sakes alive, I 
something yesterday 
cotton up everywhere, but 
what you reckon 
these folks is doin’ 
here? Choppin’ cot- 
ton. Yes sir, chop- 
pin’ cotton, every- 
body doin’ it, and it 
plenty big enough, 
too. Now what do 


Saw 








you think of that 

and us not even 

darin’ to plant for 

two or three weeks 

yet. And corn is 

BILL CASPER shoulder high and 
some of it  tassel- 

in’. They don’t seem to know much 
about farmin’ down here. Every- 
body wants to plant their crops too 
danged early. “What you aimin’ to do 


the rest of the year?” says I to a fellow 
that looked like he tried to make his crop 
last winter. ‘“Fishin’s good most of the 
time,” says he. 

Raymunville, Texas—Dear Marthy:— 
Well sir, I thought I was plumb gone 
that time. It was this way. The fellow 
that took me out in his car to show me 
the country wan't very well acquainted 


around here. While he was gettin’ gas- 





The Progressive Farmer 


oline away back yonder the crowd run 
off and left us. We ast which way they 
went but we never could get in sight of 
them. And first thing we knowed we 
was both lost. “Go this way,” say: 
big fellow pointin’ when we ast him. 
But we come to more cross-roads than 
I ever see in all my life. “Which way 
you go here?” says I to the driver. “| 
don’t know,” says he. ‘Ast somebody,” 
says I. “Who?” says he. And then | 
was sttimped. 








Now they ain’t no woods in this coun- 
try. It’s somethin’ a lot worse. Out 
here prickly pears grows higher’n your 
head and nearly too thick for a cow t 


go through. The natives calls ’em cac- 
tus. And then in among ’em is trees 


lookin’ like they might be peach trees 
and ain’t or willows and they ain’t that. 
“Mesquit” they calls °em. And the whole 
thing looks like our orchard growed 
in weeds only they’s. miles and mil 
it and never no end of it when you 
lost in there and can’t get out. 
folks,” says I, seein’ some shacks on the 
side of the road. “Them’s Mex,” 
he. “I don’t keer who they are,” 
“Just so’s they tell us how to get out of 














here.” ‘“That’s just it,’ says he. “Just 
what?” says I. “They can’t,” says he. 
“Why in tarnation can’t they?” says I. 





“They can’t talk English,” says he, “and 
I don’t reckon you can talk Mex.” Shore 
*‘nough, the old fellow we met couldn't 
do nothin’ but grunt, and then I knowed 
we was plumb up against it. Well sir, it 
took us all evenin’ to get out of that 
mess of cactus and mesquit and Mexes 
and I reckon we'd be ridin’ around in 
there yet if a white man hadn’t come 
along and told us how to go. 





RA 


“onyeee™ does not show itself so 
much in precept as in life—i 
a firmness of mind and mastery of apj 
tite. It teaches us to do, as well as to 


talk; and to make our actions and words 
all of a color.” 











WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN __ Copyright 1927 by 


“Publishers Syndicate 














“It looks like the more good things 


you give a stomach, the more tt don't 
appreciate anything.” 
“I didn’t mean no harm, a-cuttin’ that 


new inner tube. I just wanted to see 
how good I could put on a patch.” 





Our new household device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit 
costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush works, 205 8rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—Greater profits. year round gales, complete 
guaranteed line dress and work shirts, overalls, cover- 
alls, work pants, play suits. $10-$25 daily easy We 
show you, Complete outfit free. Nimrod Shirt Co., 
Der wt. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chic ago. 


$100 weekly representing large ‘direct to wearer com- 
pany. Complete shirt, necktie and work clothes line. 
Unbeatable combination means selling everyone Ad- 
vanced commission and bonus. Sales compelling out- 
fit free Howard Shirts, 12183 VanBuren, Dept. M12, 
Chieago 

















If you are a man worthy of the name and not 
afraid to work I'll bet you $50 you can’t work for 
us thirty days and earn less than $200 Think I’m 
bluffing ? Then answer this ad and show me _ up. 
Openings for managers. Wonder Box sells on sight. 
The best selling proposition in America today. Write 
Tom Walker, Dept. 177, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Agents.—$13.80 daily (in advance). Spare time 
will do. Introduce 12 months guaranteed Tlosiery. 
57 styles, 39 colors, for mem, women, children; includ- 
ing latest ‘‘Silk to the ae Ladies’ Hose. No capi- 
tal or experience We ges samples. Silk 
hose for your own” free. New plan, Mac 
Hosiery Company, Road 29019, Cineitinati, Ohio. 








BULLETINS ON REDUCING EXPENSES OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


HESE Farmers’ 


Bulletins will help reduce our clothing expenses by 


conserving and taking better care of wearing apparel:— 


81—Removal of Stains 
1099—The Home Laundry. 
1353—Clothes Moths. 


From 


Clothing and Other Textiles. 


1449—Selection of Cotton Fabrics. 


Put an X-mark opposite the names of bulletins you need most, fill in the 


following form and mail to the Secretary of « 


Dear Sir: In accordance 


in the above list. 


Name. asccers jai thecht nad vekhaenakseastea aba 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


R.F.D, No....... 


with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the Farmers’ 


Bulletins I have checked with an X-mark 
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April 30, 1927 


OULD NOT MOVE 
NECK AN INCH 


Relief was immediate and 
complete after one application 








C. M. Ballantine of 85 Kilbowie Road, 
Clydebank, Glasgow, writes all the 
way from Scotland to tell of his re- 
markable experience in getting rid of 
an acute ‘‘crick in the neck.” 

“T couldn’t move my neck an inch,” 
he says. “‘I applied Sloan’s Liniment, 
hoping that it might ease the pain 
somewhat. By the time my shaving 
water was heated, the stiffness had 
completely gone.” 

Sloan’s Liniment gets these amaz- 
ing results not by just deadening the 
nerves but by really helping the body 
to throw off the cause of the pain. It 
sends an increased flow of healing, 
revitalizing blood right to the affected 
spot, driving out poisons, relaxing 
tight muscles, restoring healthy mus- 
cle-tone. 

Get a bottle today and have it on 
hand, All druggists—35 cents. 


Sloan’s: 


\AGebeeetssate 


KILLS. PAIN 


BABY CHICKS 














Paes ror MAY. 
100 500 1,000 
3. C. W. Leghorns. .$3 $10.00 $47 50 $ 90.00 
Barred Rocks. Soe 3 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
B.. ¢ ie E BR 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Sil. Led ttes 7.50 14.00 65.00 “ 
Assorted < “ee 4.25 8.00 38.00 75.00 
100% live arrival,. post paid, guaranteed, 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY 
Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 





5. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


m breeders of size and type, sired by pe 
jatea: produced under the right conditions, Li 
ly fiocashite ready for shipment every Sake 
nin position to make prompt shipment. 100° 
rival guaranteed. Before you buy May chicks it 
ill be to your interest to get my new low prices. 
Free illustrated catalog sreeder of quality S. C 
White, Leghorns. sixteen years; thousands of satis- 
fied customers. North Carolina’s oldest and larg- 
est producer of White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


G) CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N.c. @ 
CHICKS THAT GROW FROM HENS THAT LAY 


5 ¥: 
os 


= 


safe 








100% Live aes Guaranteed. 

2 50 100 500 1,000 
White Leghorns $3. 50 $7.00 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
arred Rocks ...... 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Rhode Island Reds.. 4.50 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 
Asst’d, Mixed Chicks 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
If chicks are desired €.0.D., enclose $1 with order. 

PINECREST POULTRY FAR & HATCHERY, 
Herbert Miller, Prop., Richfleid, Pa. 





____ PUREBRED POULTRY 


WONDERLAY -27, ow", LEGHORNS 


World’s best bloodlines, trapnested continually. Cham- 
n winners. Record layers, farmers’ prices. Males head 
r flock from 300-egg hens. If interested in anything 
i above breeds send for new price list and free egg 
‘Yer. Rockdale Poultry Farm, Box 8, Buena Vista, Ky. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES NOW 


HALF PRICE. Thousands 
of 8-week-old pullets, Also hatching eggs, ete. Trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. 
M inners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special price 
bulletin free. I ship C.O.D. and guarantee satisfaction, 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Purebred Pullets For Sale 








White Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship, Barred 
R ks and R. I. Reds shortly. Several hundred year- 
ling White Leghorn hens, now laying 70%. Write or 
wire for prices 

C. A. NORMAN, Dr. 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


~, HOLSTEINS 
mere Milk 
h 


Greater milk pro- 
duction means more money for 
the farmer. Holsteins lead in 


both milk and butterfat produc- 

tion. Authorities agree that the 

more milk—the greater the profit. 
Write for —" 

"Yhe Extension S. 

HOLSTEI NC=FRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION ef AMERICA 


4 230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


RED POLL CATTLE "Witt Greep 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
Purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
nik and butterfat. REYNOLDS- LYBROOK FARMS 
SO., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina. 








THE MEAT AND 














~LOV ERS’ LANE. | 


more than a year I have been 
wed to a young man, 
the last two months he has seemed to en- 
me as much as possible. 
But lately he 
has made 

excuse after 
ther, such 


one 
an- 
as 
ing sick or his 
work 
him late, 
break his en- 
gagements. Iam 
afraid to speak 
to him about 
this, for fear 
he will think I 
am jealous. Can 
what to do?” 


My dear, I appreciate your wish not to 
appear to make much of what may have 
been unavoidable accidents. But there is 
always the grave danger that a girl will 
continue to make excuses for the man 
she loves long after there’s any excuse 
or apology to be made for him. If the 
young man to whom you are engaged 
continues to fail in the courtesy and at- 
tention he has always shown you, don’t 
hasten to think up reasons for it. But 
after a sufficient number of incidents 
have occurred which mark a departure 
from his usual style of treating you, 
speak to him about it frankly. Don’t let 
him tell you it’s only your imagination. 
Insist that if he is going to neglect and 
ignore you, you do not feel that his affec- 
tion is enough to warrant your continu- 
ing your engagement. After all the day 
in which you have start making ex- 
for the man you love is a pretty 
dark day for cupid. 

* * * 


to 


ou tell me 


to 


cuses 


“T am very much in love with a man 
who has moved into our community. He 
says he is in love with me too but I 
wonder whether he is sincere because I 
have heard that he was engaged to a girl 
in his old home before he came here, and 
then it was broken off. Do you think he 
really loves me if he has loved someone 


else before?” 

Really, Lula, how about the boys you 
have gone about with during your teens? 
Boys that you have liked and even fancied 
yourself in love with? Do you feel that 
it was wrong of you, and that vot! can 
never love another? I am sure you don’t. 
There is an old saying man in 
love, that goes something like this, “No 
matter how many girls a man has had, 
once in love, he thinks he has never really 
been in love before.” Perhaps your sweet- 
heart was in love with some else be- 
fore he met you. You ought to be glad 
that he has known and liked attractive 
girls; it makes it all the more flattering 
that he has singled you out for attention. 

* * * 


about a 


one 


“What good does it do for me to have 
studied and read good books? Every time 


I speak of anything serious the other 
young people in my crowd just laugh. 
I’m going to forget what I’ve learned 


and be a dumb-bell.” 
You’re a dumb-bell right now, Jim, if 
you think that what you've learned from 


books will never do you any good. You 
are just making the wrong use of your 
knowledge at present. People of the 
world don’t despise you because a group 
of youngsters laughed at you. Young 
people like to be silly when they’re to- 
gether. Don’t try to quiet their fun by 
introducing some serious topic of con- 
versation when everybody has his hands 
stuck up with taffy or is eating a hot- 
dog. Chances are, that several of 
your friends would like to talk about 


books when they’re all alone with you. 
Don’t give up loving books and thinking 
seriously about life’s many problems sim- 
ply because you feel a lack of sympathy 
in your friends. Try tactfully to ac- 
quaint them with your interests and see 
if you aren’t pleased with the results. 


Until | 


his anther's be- | 


keeping | 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
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LEADING BREEDS ~ « LOWEST P. S 





GOOD LUCK” Chicks. Bank Heference 


treat for you. 


au ALITY 
will be a 


Member I. B. 
NEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, Dept. 














BIG BEAUTIFUL COLORED ART BOOK F REE.—Thousands of pleased customers again 


testify this year to the Quality of Our Inspected ‘GOOD LUCK” Chicks. Don’t fail to get 
yur ART BOOK, showing our birds in their natural eolors. All leading varieties. 
100% LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED, Postpaid Prices 25 50 100 500 1000 
Wh., Buff and 8S. C. and R. C. Brown Leghorns, Anconas....$4.00 $7.00 $13.00 $60 $118 
Barred and Wh. Rocks, S. C. and R. ¢ Reds, Bl. Minorcas.. 4.50 8.00 15.00 72 188 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff and Wh. Orpingtons, Buff Hocks.. 4.75 8.50 16.00 77 144 
Si Wyandottes, Buff Minoreas, White Minorecas .. 5.00 9.00 17.00 80 ... 
$9.50 per 100 straight. Assorted Heavy, $11.50 ‘= 400, str alah Also QUALITY and SPECIAL 


ART BOOK today. It 
86, NAPOLEON, OHIO 


der your 





type and laying qualities. 
Type Heavy Layers. ~ 


1,090. 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks produced from parent stock of size, 
All chicks are from our own flock of Exhibition 
They are purebred, healthy and vigorous. 
REDUCED PRICES for May and June: $4 for 25; $7 for 50; $13 for 100; $125 for 
100% live delivery guaranteed. 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS, 





SPECIAL 


Write for catalog! 
ENSLEY, ALA. 


Immediate shipment! 


Box 10, 





-INSPECTED. 






lrom STATE: 


Reds, 


op >) 0010) DES B Oro BP 
5, CAROLINA CHICKS! 


Profit- eines White 
Silver and White Wyandottes. 


ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, 


Flocks 


EASILY RAISED 


Barred Rocks, Rhode 






Leghorns, Island 


Box F. ASHEVILLE, N. C. 











TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 





Special MAY and JUNE PRICES 
On HI-GRADE CHICKS 


Rocks and Re is, $12 per 100; $57.50 for 500 White Wyandottes, $14 per 
100; $65 for 500. White Leghorns, $11 per 100; $50 for 500 Ileavy Mixed 
$10 p 100; $47.50 for 500. 1 mixed $8 per 100 $40 for 500 
Less than 100 chicks add lc I er direct from this ad We can 
ship you chicks any Mon r Th and June. Send $1.00 with order 
anal wil p €.0.D 


INC,, TROUTVILLE, VA, { 





B 
ej 
= 











Riverside Chicks 


Special Low Prices gag 








For May and June we have cut our prices fe } 
about 4th, but quality remains the s me. | } 
Write for new 48-page fr 2 , F 
scribing 0 floc 14 "ere 
Coma 
» a 4 4 i mA 
! P 5 Reg. U.S 
1 el pou free and Pat. Off 
! 1 ba ag e Which no other hatch- 
mak 

Thousands of old illets ready to ship 
about May lst le S% xcell quali as River 
side Chicks; ask for i lusts ated price list. 


Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
R. F. D. No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 


CHickK PRICES |. 
SLASHED 1 aSTFom 


NOW Quality Talks Price, While they last you cansecure 
at lowest prices chicks with aristocratic egg breeding of 
the South’s foremost flocks, orman, pioneer 
poultryman, oldest and largest in the South. Blood- 
tested. State Accredited. The vitality needed for warm 
Spring days. nly a penny more than ordinary kinds, 
but you buy Success and — ~_ and —. 








oe Mon. Wed. Fr 1000 

W. & Br. Legherne a. 50 % “00 : . fi sit ue $ 95 

| ety Reds, Buff Orps 75 110 

h. yand., Orps. < 00 r. “60 is, 50 ee 7) 120 

Mixed for Broilers 8.25 56.50 9.60 45.00 85 
20% with order. Balance hefere shipment. Start 

for the City of Success with C. Norman, the ord i 


Baby Chick Industry. World’s x. St ¢ saneny at unequalled 
prices. 1927 orders from satisfied customers double 
those 1926. Catalog and folder on chick raising FREE. 


Cc. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


DEAL CHICKS 


ATE, CERTIFIED - 
igh grade profit makers, All our breeders are 
er State supervision, Blood tested for Bacillary 
Comb Reds and 
White Leghorns. Shipped under State Seal and label. 
1004 ure caver. CATA LOG 
DEA dionent AND POULTRY FARM 
WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 
| Miner International & State Chish Ass ‘ns, 


SUPERIOR QVeaeit 


Prices in lots of 





White Diagrhea. Barred Rocks, 8. 











White Wyandottes $4 00 37 e $1 fy 00 
Barred Rocks ....... 6.50 12.00 
Rhode Island Reds .... 3 30 6.50 12.00 
Heavy Mixed Chicks ... 3.00 5.50 10.00 
From healthy, heayy laying, free-range 
stock 100% arrival posipald. 
Valuable 





THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 
Box 75-C Richfield, Pa. 


CHICKS BEDS: Rocks. 


LEGHORNS 
Hatched 


culled 
flocks, live de- 
livery 


BROOKFIELD POULTRY FARM, Box A, McClure, Pa. 


LITY Chicks « Fogs 


52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best lay- 
ing strains. State Accredited. Incubate 25,000 eggs 
daily, Catalog Free. Prewar Prices. Free live delivery. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Mo. 





as good as 
10e and up; 
Circular free 


purebred, 


the best from 
I 100% 


shipped ( 0, D. 

















Pay for chicks when you g a 
- them. Write for big illustrate 
catalog, Fine pure- wed stock, 


3. W. Ossege Hatchery, Bex 27, Ottawa, O. 





. C. Buff and W. Leghorns: $12, 100; 

Barred Rocks and Reds: $18, 100; White 

Rocks: $15, 100; Broilers: $10, 100. 100% live delivery 

guaranteed. Circular free Special price on 500 to 
1,600 lot. JACOB NIEMOND 

Box 7. MeAlistervitle, Pa, 














Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postnee 
the rest after you get 
Pure bred stock selected by expert judge. 








chicks. 


Send for Big Catalog 


Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Banner Baby Chicks 














Get our reduced May prices on 3arred Rocks, 
White Rocks, Reds, Buff Oeningteata, White 
W yandottes, White Leghorns, Broiler Chicks. 
Our broiler chicks are composed of ail heavy 
breeds listed, assorted, priced lower. The best 
breeds ae can get for broilers. 100% delivery. 


and 


Get catalogue pri 
Siattahanneliie: 


McGaheysvil’e Hatchery, 


Regular Baby Chick Bargains 


Reds, Rocks, White 
Highest quality and 
fully inspected for 
production, Free 


Va. 





and Brown Leghorns. 
all purebred. Care- 
both health and egg 
circular upon request. 


QUALITY HATCHERY CO. 
Box 652, Lynchburg, Virginia 


.. 3 


' Baby Chicks 


“Hatched Right” 
Reds, Rocks, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Wyan- 
dottes, Anconas, mixed, 14e¢ up. 100% live quick 
delivery Suckeye and Newtown Brooders, express 
paid Instructive catalog. ‘Our chieks Iive,’’ 
LITTLE CEDARS FARM 
Box 1344 Winston-Salem, N, C. 
= 


BABY CHIXx 


























From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
Ss. White Leghorns....... . -$10.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns......... $10.00 
ee ae 12.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds...... $12.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix. -$ 8.00 
S. C. White Leghorns, direct 
Wyckoff strain .............. $15.00 
Special prices on 560 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa., Box 5! 








Reduced Prices, 





On 1 Farm famous Whi Chicks, 
June. Stock insp« 1 blood 
Cc rng f Agr Our special in- 
Is h to uceessfully 1 these 
for hem and low yprices Contest 
pen averaged 236 eggs each 





HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 


CHICKS! 














3. Rocks and R. I. Reds, $13 per 100; W. Leghorns, 

$11 per 100; Heavy Mixed, $11 per 100; Light Mixed, 

$9 per 100 Write for prices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 
These prices for May delivery. 

THE MONROE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 

CHICKS. 8. C. White 


JENNINGS-QUALITY (cincens: Special tom 


prices for May and June. Customers flocks average over 
216 eggs per pullet. Chicks, 10 cents each and up. 
Illustrated folder PREE 

Jennings Poultry Farms, Box P, Elizabeth City, N. C. 





= ON 
C M nN i ; AG . NLY a Maytag has this sturdy, 

modern little gasoline engine, 

* e and it is a part of the washer— 

(j asoline Sv iTiite otor not a separate, clumsy affair with 

belts to be lined up and requiring 

. the help of the men folks. The house- 

a wife can start it and operate it her- 

| he BUILT self. It sets underneath the tub in 


the same position as the electric 
motor on the electric Maytag. 


Whether you have electricity or 
not, you can enjoy the advantages 
of the famous Maytag Aluminum 
Washer; enjoy its cast-aluminum, 
seamless, lifetime tub that holds four 
gallons more than ordinary washers, 
that keeps the water hot throughout 
a big washing, that empties itself and 
cleans itself. 





Write or phone 
for a Maytag. 
Use it on your After you have seen it do a big 
next washing washing in an hour—wash_ such 
without cost or things as collars, cuffs, wristbands, 
obligation. If . 4 

‘addi all even grimy overalls without hand- 
itself, don’t rubbing, then you’ll know why the 


keep it. Maytag enjoys world-leadership. 





THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 


Newton, lowa 
SOUTHEASTERN BRANCH: 822 Forsyth Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
ae , : EASTERN BRANCH: 851-53 North Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
For homes with electric- 


ity, the Maytag is avail- &. oi ute 
able with electric motor Saye ~——— > 











Deferred Payments You’ll Never Miss 





(F-4-27] 


ft Phone one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. CHARLOTTESVILLE PETERSBURG 
NORTH CAROLINA Maytag Service Co., Albemarle Maytag Co. Howell Brothers 
130 West 4th St. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. CLEVELAND PORTSMOUTH 
Asheville Maytag Co., GREENSBORO, N. C. Interstate Maytag Co. Price-Reynolds Hdwe. Co. 
66 Broadway Morrison-Neese Furn. Co., 
PULASKI 


112 S. Green St. 

HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. —_ = Cc Vance Maytag Company 
Hendersonville Maytag Co., CHARLOTTE, N. C. ee RESER SA 
253 S. Main St. Piedmont Maytag Company, s RICHMOND 

404 S. Tryon St. COVINGTON Howell Brothers 

aes = ie Hillsboro Maytag Co. 

WAYNERVELE. N.C. RALEIGH, N. C. ROANOKE 
Waynesville Maytag Co., Carolina Maytag Co., HARRISONBURG The Southwest Virginia Maytag Co. 


58 Main St. 17 S. Wilmington St. Ja} 
£ The Valley Maytag Co. STAUNTON 


wasenerem, ». > SOUTH CAROLINA LEESBURG The Volley Maytag Company 


Cape Fear Maytag Company, 
111 Princess Street. . GREENVILLE, S. C. C. C. Saffer & Brothers SUFFOLK 


Southern Maytag Company, Price-Reynolds Hdwe. Co. 
KINSTON, N. C. 112 W. McBee Ave. LEXINGTON 
Capo Fear Maytas Co Hillsboro Maytag Co. VICTORIA 
a ‘ * Victoria Hdwe. & Furn. Co. 
; t. A 
———? PTT mon reer y WILLIAMSBURG 
. -D 
Interstate Maytag Co. Ww. Ww sil Peninsula Hardware Company 


NORFOLK 
Price-Reynolds Hdwe. Co. wears 


GOLDSBORO, N. C. 
Eastern Maytag Co., 
112 S. Center St. BRISTOL 

Interstate Maytag Co. 

ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. ; 
Eastern Maytag Co., BUCHANAN NORTON WOODSTOCK 
iz5 N. Main St. Hillsboro Maytag Co. Interstate Maytag Co. Babb Brothers. 


cence 


Aluminum Washer 




















